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This  field  study  describes  a  comparative  evaluation 
approach  to  determining  the  effectiveness  of  a  popular 
personnel  program — the  assessment  center  method.  In 
contrast  to  traditional  validity  research,  the  emphasis 
is  on  the  key  roles  of  multiple  (often  conflicting) 
program  values  or  goals,  on  alternatives  to  using  an 
assessment  center,  and  on  cost-effectiveness.  While 
the  data  indicate  that  the  specific  assessment  center 
under  study  did  as  well  predicting  advancement  criteria 
as  comparable  centers  reported  in  the  literature,  it 
was  less  effective  than  other,  less  costly,  alternatives. 
Further,  when  it  came  to  less  traditional  criteria  (or 
goals)  such  as  the  prediction  of  performance  effective¬ 
ness  of  managers  or  enhancing  employee  development, 
it  was  generally  inferior  to  the  other  "programs"  examined. 
It  is  proposed  that  this  approach  to  assessing  an  assess¬ 
ment  center  (or  any  selection  system)  is  in  many  ways 
superior  to  validation  programs  commonly  pursued  by 
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INTRODUCTION 


Industrial-organizational  psychologists  have  long 
been  concerned  with  validation  of  selection  systems;  Guion 
(1976)  considers  this  concern  to  be  "the  hallmark  of  'tra¬ 
ditional'  industrial  psychology"  (p.  779)*  Methods  for 
establishing  the  validity  of  tests  have  been  available 
since  the  early  1900' s,  with  statistical  techniques  still 
being  refined  today  (although  the  basic  principles  bearing 
on  validity  have  changed  very  little.)  Paralleling  this 
concern  with  validation  has  been  an  evolving  multidiscipline 
of  program  evaluation,  tracing  roots  back  to  the  mid-nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  becoming  somewhat  formalized  during  the 

« 

New  Deal  in  the  1930's  (Perloff,  Perloff,  &  Sussna,  1976). 

For  the  most  part,  industrial-organizational  psy¬ 
chologists  have  not  been  very  involved  in  what  is  now  known 
as  program  evaluation  research.  Project  Head  Start, 

Sesame  Street,  income  maintenance  programs,  or  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  teaching  method  do  not  seem  closely  related 
to  interviews,  biodata,  the  CPI,  or  the  TAT.  In  a  recent 
article  outlining  opportunities  for  psychologists  in  evalu¬ 
ation  research,  for  example,  Wortman  (1975)  sees  relevance 
for  experimental,  quantitative,  social,  and  clinical  psy¬ 
chologists,  but  never  mentions  industrial-organizational 
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psychologists.  There  is  relevance  for  1-0  psychology,  how¬ 
ever;  in  some  areas,  there  exist  only  slight  differences 
in  terminology  between  the  fields--in  other  areas,  the 
differences  are  more  substantial,  but  the  parallels  are 
there . 

The  present  research  will  more  clearly  define  the 
relationship  between  program  evaluation  research  and  selec¬ 
tion  system  validation  by  reviewing  some  concepts  in  evalu¬ 
ation  and  validation,  reviewing  the  evidence  of  validity 
surrounding  a  particular  selection  technique  (the  assess¬ 
ment  center) ,  and  applying  an  evaluative  approach  to  that 
selection  technique  as  it  exists  in  a  specific  field  setting. 
Thus,  the  results  of  this  research  should  be  applicable  in 
several  ways;  first,  by  strengthening  the  relationship 
between  the  two  fields;  second,  by  contributing  to  the 
validation  evidence  about  assessment  centers;  finally,  by 
providing  information  to  the  appropriate  decision-makers 
within  the  field-site  organization. 


I. 


RELATIONSHIP  OF  EVALUATION  AND  VALIDATION 


An  examination  of  the  relationship  between  evaluation 
and  validation  should  naturally  begin  with  definitions  of 
the  areas  involved  and  some  examples  from  the  literature 
of  each  area.  Additionally,  an  examination  of  some  ap¬ 
proaches  used  within  evaluation  research  that  are  especially 
relevant  to  validation  would  be  appropriate.  Finally, 
these  evaluation  approaches  can  be  linked  to  selection 
system  validation. 

Definition  of  Evaluation  Research 

Perloff,  Perloff,  and  Sussna  (1976)  offered  a  'defini¬ 
tion  of  evaluation  research  as  an  empirically  oriented 
research  technology  to  determine  "the  extent  to  which  a 
program  has  achieved  one  or  more  of  its  objectives,  the 
reasons  it  may  not  have  achieved  them,  and  the  relationships 
among  program  effects  and  a  variety  of  input  variables  and 
program  characteristics"  (p.  570).  Programs  include  acti¬ 
vities  designed  to  improve  the  social  or  economic  welfare 
of  an  individual  or  to  solve  a  social  or  economic  problem 
in  the  fields  of  education  or  mental  health.  Finally, 
Perloff  et  al.  include  a  whole  range  of  techniques  "spanning 


the  gamut  from  impressionistic  procedures,  clinical  and 
observational  procedures,  field  or  survey  methods,  and  an 
armamentarium  of  sophisticated  research  and  quantitative 
procedures"  (p.  570)* 

Caro  (1971)  offers  several  similar  definitions  taken 
from  various  sources.  Most  of  these  definitions  focus 
on  information  about  a  program’s  outcomes  or  judgments 
about  a  program’s  value.  For  example,  Caro  notes  that 
Brooks  (1965)  defines  three  objectives  of  evaluatiom 
(1)  determining  the  extent  to  which  a  program  meets  its 
goals;  (2)  establishing  the  relative  impact  of  program 
variables;  and  (3)  defining  the  role  of  the  program  as 
opposed  to  that  of  external  variables.  Basically,  this 
definition  involves  information-seeking  activity.  -Scriven 
(1967),  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  concerned  with  the 
judgmental  aspects  of  evaluation.  Rather  than  just  provid¬ 
ing  information  about  a  program's  contribution  toward 
goals,  the  evaluation  should  include  judgments  about  the 
relative  worth  of  goals.  Glass  (1971)  goes  even  further; 
Since  official  program  goals  may  be  questioned,  an  evalu¬ 
ation  should  include  an  analysis  of  those  goals. 

Researchers  often  distinguish  two  types  of  evaluatiom 
formative  and  summative  (terms  originated  by  Scriven,  1967). 
Essentially,  formative  evaluation  is  appropriate  for  rel¬ 
atively  new  programs,  while  summative  evaluation  is  more 


concerned  with  a  stable  or  well-established  program.  As 
Caro  (1971)  concludes,  "Formative  evaluation  is  designed 
to  improve  a  program  while  it  is  still  fluid}  summative 
evaluation  is  designed  to  appraise  a  product  after  it  is 
well  established"  (p.  4) . 

As  noted  previously,  candidate  programs  for  evalua¬ 
tion  research  have  typically  been  in  the  education,  mental 
health,  or  social/economic  welfare  areas.  Perloff  et  al. 
(1976)  cite  numerous  examples  of  published  evaluation  re¬ 
search,  grouped  as  evaluations  of  service  programs  (mental 
health  and  psychiatric  services,  alcohol  and  drug  rehabili 
tation  programs,  halfway  houses  for  ex-offenders,  etc.), 
educational  and  training  programs  (evaluating  teachers  and 
courses,  the  benefits  of  higher  education,  etc.),  and 
miscellaneous  programs  (manpower  or  research  utilization) . 

Deming  (1975)  provides  a  simple  summary  Tor  most  of 
these  definitionsi  "Evaluation  is  a  pronouncement  con¬ 
cerning  the  effectiveness  of  some  treatment  or  plan  that 
has  been  tried  or  put  into  effect"  (p.  53)*  The  emphasis, 
then,  is  on  causal  relationships. 
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Definition  of  Validation 


Typically,  the  purpose  of  a  selection  system  is  to 
predict  future  behavior.  Validity  usually  refers  to  the 
relationship  between  some  aspect  of  the  selection  system 
(a  test,  for  example)  and  some  measure  of  behavior  (a 
criterion).  As  Guion  (1965)  notes,  "validity  is  concerned 
with  how  relevant  test  scores  are  to  something  else" 

(p.  123).  Of  course,  the  concept  of  "a  test"  includes  any 
aspect  of  the  selection  system,  and  the  notion  of  "a 
criterion"  does  not  preclude  multiple  or  composite  criteria. 

Guion  (1976)  describes  ten  "tenets  of  orthodoxy" 

shared  by  industrial  psychologists  up  to  and  during  the 

1950's,  outlining  the  traditional  model  of  test  validation* 

1.  The  purpose  is  to  predict  future 
job  performance  ...  2.  Predictors  and 

criteria  should  be  selected  on  the  basis 
of  job  analysis  ...  3*  Measuring  instruments 

must  be  standardized  ...  4.  Tests  should 

be  empirically  evaluated  ...  5»  Validation 

is  situation-specific  ...  6.  More  than  one 

test  should  be  used  ...  7.  But  only  one  cri¬ 
terion  should  be  used  ...  8 .  Tests  are 

preferred  over  "non-test"  predictors  . . . 

9.  Individual  differences  should  be  -recog¬ 
nized  in  evaluating  tests  ...  10.  Tests  are 

supplements  to  existing  employment  processes 
\.pp.  783  &  784.] 

Many  examples  of  published  validity  studies  are 
available*  Korman  (1968)  reviewed  validity  research  on 
the  selection  of  managers — Schuh  ( 1967 )  reviewed  validity 
research  with  tenure  as  the  criterion — Guion  and  Gotier 


I 


(1965)  reviewed  personality  measure  validity — and  others. 
Additionally,  numerous  unpublished  validity  studies  have 
been  carried  out,  ranging  from  atheoretical  application 
blank  validity  to  conceptually  based,  complex  performance 
tests. 

Validation  has  been  characterized  by  the  search  for 
predictive  relationships.  As  Guion  (1976)  summarizes, 
validation  is  "the  empirical  testing,  where  possible  and 
appropriate,  of  rationally  developed  hypotheses  about  in¬ 
dividual,  situational,  or  subgroup  characteristics  which 
may  influence  job  behavior  or  its  effects*  (p.  777) •  Thus, 
like  evaluation,  this  search  should  be  emphasizing  causal 
processes,  as  noted  by  the  Division  of  Industrial-Organ¬ 
izational  Psychology  (1975)*  "Predictor  constructs  should 
be  chosen  for  which  there  is  an  empirical  or  logical 
foundation"  (p.  4) . 

Evaluation  Research  Approaches 

Several  major  approaches  to  program  evaluation  are 
available.  Perloff  et  al.  (1976)  discuss  five  of  these 
approaches,  ranging  from  those  primarily  concerned  with  the 
appropriate  methodology  for  evaluation  (clinical  and  quasi- 
experimental  design  approaches)  to  those  more  concerned 
with  conceptual  issues  in  evaluation  ( values-linked , 
management-oriented,  and  benefit-cost  analytic  approaches). 
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While  there  are  clearly  lessons  in  the  clinical,  quasi- 
experimental ,  and  management-oriented  approaches  to  evalu¬ 
ation  research,  the  issues  raised  in  this  literature  are 
familiar  to  industrial-organizational  psychologists.  More 
relevant  to  the  present  research  are  the  issues  involved  in 
the  values-linked  and  benefit-cost  analytic  approaches  to 
evaluation  research. 

Values-linked  approaches  to  evaluation  place  great 
weight  on  the  values,  preferences,  and  goals  of  the 
"consumer"  of  evaluation  research — usually  the  decision¬ 
maker.  A  major  purpose  of  advocates  of  this  approach  is 
to  point  out  that  if  an  evaluation  is  to  have  any  effect 
on  a  program,  the  decision-maker ' s  values  must  be  consider¬ 
ed.  That  is,  the  goals  against  which  the  researcher,  chooses 
to  evaluate  a  program  can  range  from  totally  irrelevant  to 
crucial  in  anyone  else's  priorities.  Advocates  of  this 
approach  propose  a  decision-theoretic  method  for  quantify¬ 
ing  subjective  values  or  preferences  (Perloff  et  al.,  1976) . 

Some  researchers  consider  a  values-orientation  to  be 
more  than  just  an  approach  within  evaluation,  however? 
they  consider  this  orientation  as  defining  evaluation 
research.  For  example,  Suchman  (1971)  argues  that  evalu¬ 
ation  research  differs  from  basic  or  nonevaluative  research 
only  because  value  is  attached  to  the  dependent  variable 
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in  evaluation  research.  Similarly,  Burgoyne  and  Cooper 
(1975)  write,  "the  term  •evaluation'  implies  the  valuing  of 
consequences"  (p.  55) • 

Moreover,  in  many  cases,  simply  having  a  specific 
program  may  be  more  important  or  have  more  value  to  a 
decision-maker  than  the  results  of  that  program  (Edwards, 
Guttentag,  &  Snapper,  1975)*  Even  apart  from  decision¬ 
makers,  Messick  (1975)  notes  that  the  values  of  evaluators 
often  differ,  resulting  in  different  conclusions  from  the 
same  data  (a  phenomenon  not  unknown  in  industrial-organiza¬ 
tional  psychology!)  He  reiterates  Hudson’s  law  of  selective 
attention  to  dataj  "the  greater  the  ideological  relevance 

of  research,  the  greater  the  likelihood  that  the  research 

* 

worker  doing  it  will  pay  selective  attention  to  the  evidence 
he  collects"  (p.  964). 

Consideration  of  these  values  issues  by  industrial- 
organizational  psychologists  would  certainly  be  worthwhile; 
similarly,  the  benefit-cost  analytic  approach  to  evaluation 
research  is  directly  relevant  to  selection  system  valida¬ 
tion.  Benefit-cost  analysis  is  designed  to  answer  the 
question  of  how  to  choose  among  alternative  approaches  for 
achieving  a  set  of  goals  (Rossi,  1972).  Perloff  et  al. 
(1976)  consider  benefit-cost  analysis  as  the  broadest 
approach  to  evaluation  research  because  it  "seeks  to 
embrace  in  one  overarching  conceptual  scheme  the  benefits 


(identified  and  measured,  for  example,  through  some  clinical 
or  quasi -experimental  approach)  of  a  program  as  moderated 
by  the  program's  cost"  (p.  57^)* 

Levin  (1975)  further  defines  benefit-cost  analysis, 
and  identifies  some  subsets  of  this  concept.  Specifically, 
he  considers  benefit-cost  analysis  as  the  direct  comparison 
of  costs  and  benefits  to  society  of  a  policy  alternative, 
using  some  common  metric  (usually  money)  for  all  costs 
and  benefits.  A  special  case  of  benefit-cost  analysis 
(easier  to  deal  with  and,  normally,  more  appropriate)  is 
cost-effectiveness.  In  this  case,  costs  of  each  alternative 
are  required  in  monetary  terms,  but  any  convenient  metric 
is  used  for  program  outcomes. 
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Cost-effectiveness  analysis  (or  benefit-cost  analysis) 
must  also  consider  values;  that  is,  these  approaches  are 
not  mutually  exclusive.  The  distinction  exists  only  in  a 
given  approacWs  research  emphasis — defining  and  quantifying 
values  or  identifying  and  pricing-out  costs  and  benefits. 
Those  emphasizing  values  must  (and  do)  recognize  that  lower- 
cost  solutions  to  problems  are  often  valued  more  than 
high-cost  solutions;  similarly,  those  emphasizing  monetary 
costs  and  benefits  recognize  that  values  impact  the  per¬ 
ceived  effectiveness  of  programs. 


Linkages 


It  may  appear  that  issues  important  in  evaluating 
large-scale  social  programs --the  importance  of  values  and 
benefit-cost  analysis — have  little  to  do  with  an  industrial 
organizational  psychologist  assessing  the  validity  of  a 
predictor  in  a  selection  decision  for  a  firm.  These 
same  issues  are  important,  however,  and  this  importance 
has  often  been  recognized.  Messick  (1975)  notes  that  when¬ 
ever  measurement  is  attempted,  the  researcher  has  made  a 
choice  that  some  things  are  more  important  to  measure  than 
others — an  intrusion  of  values.  Similarly,  Guion  (1976) 
agrees  that  "acceptance  of  correlation  as  validity  implies 
acceptance  of  the  correlated  criterion  as  an  important  con¬ 
cept  in  vocational  success"  (p.  736).  The  very  notion  of 
importance  implies  values.  Finally,  Cronbach  and  Glaser 
(1965)  provide  an  extensive  discussion  of  values — not  sur¬ 
prising  since  they  advocate  the  same  type  of  decision- theo¬ 
retic  methodology  underlying  the  values-linked  approach  to 
evaluation. 

Benefit-cost  analysis  also  has  its  place  in  industrial 
organizational  psychology.  A  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  monetary  outcomes  of  employment  decisions  goes  back 
more  than  fifty  years 1  Freyd's  1923  advice  was  to  "consult 
the  cost  account'ant  to  find  the  department  in  which  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  in  selecting  employees  would  bring  about 


the  greatest  economic  saving  to  the  firm"  (p.  218).  More 
recently,  there  was  3rogden  and  Taylor’s  (1950)  "dollar 
criterion."  Finally,  of  course,  utility  theory  (Cronbach 
&  Glaser,  19 65)  is  a  direct  parallel  to  cost-effectiveness. 

Thus,  a  values  orientation  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  benefit/cost  ratios  is  as  important  in  selec¬ 
tion  system  validation  as  in  social  program  evaluation.  A 
model  of  evaluation  research  would  be  useful  in  isolating 
components  of  evaluation- -relevant  to  validation--that  are 
often  overlooked  in  validation.  Wortman  (1975)  provides 
a  model  of  evaluation  research  (Figure  1).  He  views  this 
model  as  answering  the  question  "whether  any  coherent  pic¬ 
ture  or  description  of  evaluation  research  can  emerge  from 
this  plethora  of  terms  and  concepts"  (p.  565).  The  model 
was  designed  to  outline  the  procedure  for  establishing  a 
cause/effect  relationship,  by  tying  together  the  evaluation 
research  processes  and  indicating  for  the  researcher  the 
relevant  organizational  components  he  must  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  during  each  process,  many  segments  of  this  model 
would  be  recognized  by  the  validity  researcher;  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  fields  starts  to  come  into  focus. 

For  purposes  of  more  clearly  examining  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  evaluation  and  validation,  however,  the 
Wortman  model  should  be  revised  somewhat.  Figure  2,  which 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  THEORETICAL  EVALUATIVE 

COMPONENTS  CONCEPTS  PROCESSES 


Figure  1.  A  model  of  evaluation  research. 
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Figure  2.  Model  for  evaluation/validation. 
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is  a  model  for  decision-making,  provides  a  revision  to  the 
Wortman  model  that  shows  the  closeness  of  evaluation  and 
validation.  Specifically,  if  the  values,  cost/benefit 
analysis,  and  decision  components  are  ignored  (and  forma¬ 
tive  and  summative  evaluation  are  expressed  in  other  terms) , 
this  model  would  be  recognized  and  accepted  as  a  model  for 
validity  research.  The  addition  of  cost/benefit  analysis 
and  decision  components  to  the  Wortman  model  make  that 
model  more  complete;  that  is,  rather  than  stopping  when  a 
cause/effect  relationship  has  been  demonstrated,  the 
'Wortman  model  ought  to  provide  for  consideration  of  rela¬ 
tive  costs  and  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  evaluation 
(or  validation)  is  to  aid  in  decision-making  about  the 
program.  Similarly,  the  dashed  Arrows  in  Figure  2  are 
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designed  to  highlight  for  the  researcher  (evaluation  or 
validation)  that,  even  though  the  research  has  its  basis 
in  values  and  goals,  those  values  and  goals  will  ultimately 
have  direct  impact  on  the  cost/benefit  analysis  and  any 
decisions  about  the  program.  That  is,  researchers  must 
be  aware,  throughout  the  process,  that  program  goals  and 
the  values  behind  those  goals  are  critical  if  any  research 
effort  hopes  to  impact  the  decision-making  process.  These 
additions,  then,  (to  validity  research  and  the  Wortman 
model  of  evaluation  research)  result  in  a  model  for 
decision-making,  useful  in  both  evaluation  or  validation, 


whether  the  decision  involves  a  .*>20  million  Federal  educa¬ 
tion  program  being  evaluated  by  a  sociologist  or  a  .£50 
administration  of  an  intelligence  test  being  validated  by 
an  industrial-organizational  psychologist.  The  model 
indicates  that  the  researcher  must  do  more  than  "just” 
establish  a  causal  relationship  to  insure  that  his  efforts 
will  have  come  impact*  He  must  consider  values  and  costs. 

Most  of  the  components  of  this  model  are  either  well- 
known  or  have  already  been  discussed.  Validity  research 
is  usually  characterized  by  an  emphasis  on  conclusion  va¬ 
lidity— the  use  and  interpretation  of  appropriate  statis¬ 
tical  tests.  Additionally,  the  literature  on  the  concept 
of  validity  usually  points  out  the  importance  of  construct 
validity.  Researchers  are  typically  aware  of  the  issues 
involved  in  internal  and  external  validity,  .and  there  is 
intuitive  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  formative  evaluation 
(e.  g.,  small-scale  pilot  studies,  trying  to  insure  stand¬ 
ardized  test  administration,  etc.)  However,  come  components 
seem  to  be  ignored  in  validity  research*  the  concept  of 
summative  evaluation  against  values-genei'ated  goals;  the 
requirement  in  summative  evaluation  to  evaluate  the  goals 
themselves;  the  appropriate  benefit-cost  or  cost-effective¬ 
ness  analysis  (including  consideration  of  alternate  programs 
and  costs  of  unanticipated  or  unwanted  outcomes  of  a  pro¬ 
gram);  and,  of  course,  the  recognition  that  there  is  a 
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consumer  of  the  research  whose  values  may  lead  to  decisions 
that  the  researcher  perceives  as  irrational. 

Given  that  a  model  for  evaluation  research  has  rele¬ 
vance  for  validity  research,  the  present  research  will 
"validate"  a  selection  procedure  from  an  evaluative  point 
of  view.  A  currently  popular  selection  procedure-,  for 
which  a  great  deal  of  validity  evidence  already  exists, 
is  the  assessment  center  concept. 


II.  VALIDITY  OF  THE  ASSESSMENT  CENTER 


There  has  been  considerable  interest  during  the  past 
decade  in  a  selection  technique  generically  termed  the  man¬ 
agerial  assessment  center.  This  chapter  briefly  defines  the 
essential  elements  of  an  assessment  center  and  reviews  the 
validity  evidence  for  this  technique. 

Definition  of  an  Assessment  Center 

Most  reviews  of  assessment  centers  trace  the  origin  of 
the  technique  in  the  United  States  back  to  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Services  during  WorldWar  II,  then  to  Bray's  work 
at  AT  &  T.  Subsequent  work  at  SOHIO,  IBM,  Sears,  and  GE  set 
the  stage  for  rapid  growth  of  the  technique  (MacKinnon, 

1975;  Finkle,  1976;  Cayer  &  Kirschner,  1977)* 

MacKinnon  (1975)  defines  an  assessment  center  as  "a 
method  for  the  psychological  evaluation  of  individuals  that 
involves  testing  and  observing  of  individuals  in  a  group 
setting,  with  a  multiplicity  of  tests  and  procedures,  by  a 
number  of  staff  members"  (p.  1).  Finkle  (1976)  concurs  that 
essential  elements  of  an  assessment  center  include  group 
settings,  multiple  techniques,  and  multiple  assessors,  but 
adds  one  other  requirement;  emphasis  on  situational  exer¬ 


cises. 
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Typically,  groups  of  assessees  are  observed  by  several 
high-level  managers  or  psychologists  as  they  perform  various 
group  and  individual,  tasks.  Additional  information  is 
gathered  in  the  form  of  background  questionnaires,  indi¬ 
vidual  interviews,  and  tests.  The  basis  for  each  exercise 
or  test  is  ideally  found  in  a  performance  dimension  identi¬ 
fied  through  job  analysis.  All  of  this  information  is  then 
integrated  by  the  assessors  to  arrive  at  consensus  ratings 
for  each  assessee  on  the  various  dimensions,  plus  some 
overall  measure  (for  example,  a  promotion  decision,  a  pre¬ 
diction  of  advancement,  or  a  rating  of  potential.)  Often, 
assessors  formulate  a  developmental  plan  for  each  assessee, 
and,  usually,  assessees  receive  some  kind  of  feedback. 

f 

Validity  of  Assessment  Centers 

Numerous  reviews  of  the  assessment  center  method  and 
techniques  are  available  (e.  g.,  MacKinnon,  1975l  Finkle, 
1976),  as  well  as  reviews  specifically  oriented  toward  the 
validity  evidence  on  assessment  centers  (e.  g.r  Huck,  1973)* 
Klimoski  and  Strickland  (1977)  cite  17  published  validity 
studies  on  assessment  centers  over  the  last  ten  years  and 
note  that  "regardless  of  the  center  format  used,  these 
results  have  been  impressive,  positive,  and  consistent” 

(p.  35*0*  Table -1  summarizes  these  studies  (taken  from 
Klimoski  &  Strickland,  1977 »  P-  356). 


TABLE  1 


Validity  Studies 

of  Overall  Assessment  Ratings  from  Published  Sources 


Source 

Criteria 

Assessors 

Company 

Bray  &  Grant, 
1966 

Management 
level,  salary, 
and  salary 
progress 

Psychologists 

AT  &  T 

Campbell  & 

Bray,  1967 

Ratings,  rank¬ 
ing  and  number 
of  promotions 

Mixed3 

AT  &  T 

Bray  & 

Campbell , 

1968 

Special  perform¬ 
ance  review 

Managers 

AT  &  T 

VJolloY/ick  & 
McNamara, 

1969 

Increase  in 
responsibility 

Managers 

IBM 

Hinrichs , 

1969 

Salary  standing 

Managers 

IBM 

f 

Carleton, 

1970 

Ratings,  salary 
progress,  and 
number  of 
promotions 

Mixed 

SOHIO 

Thomson, 

1970 

Ratings  (timing 
of  criterion 
measures  varied) 

Mixed 

SOHIO 

Jaffee,  Bender, 

&  Calvert, 
1970 

Interview  with 
superior 

Managers 

Union 

Carbide 

Kraut  &  Scott, 
1972 

Promotions  and 
demotions 

Managers 

IBM 

McConnell  & 
Parker, 

1972 

Ratings,  but 
obtained  con¬ 
current  with 
assessment 
center 

Managers 

Various 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Source 

Criteria 

Assessors 

Company 

Ginsburg  & 
Silverman, 
1972 

Ratings,  but 
obtained  con¬ 
current  with 
assessment 
center 

Managers 

Hospital 

Thoreson  & 
Jaffee , 

1973 

Ratings,  but 
obtained  con¬ 
current  with 
assessment 
center 

Managers 

Rohem  & 
Haas 

Byham  & 

Wettengel , 
1974 

Ratings,  but 
obtained  con¬ 
current  with 
assessment 
center 

Managers 

State 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Moses  & 

Boehm, 

1975 

Management 
level  achieved 

Managers 

AT  &  T 

Mitchel,  1975 

Salary  growth  * 

— 

SOHIO 

’.Jorbois,  1975 

Ratings,  but 
obtained  con¬ 
current  with 
assessment 
center 

Managers 

Huck  &  Bray, 

1976 

Rating  & 
ranking 

Managers 

AT  &  T 

a"Mixed"  includes  some  combination  of  managers  and  psy¬ 
chologists. 
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Typical  validity  coefficients  for  the  studies  outlined 
in  Table  1  are  in  the  .3  to  .5  range.  Cohen,  Moses,  and 
Byham  (1974)  report  a  median  correlation  of  .40  betv/een 
assessment  center  ratings  of  promotion  potential  and  number 
of  promotions  above  the  first  level.  Based  of  the  evidence, 
Cayer  and  Kirschner  (1977)  conclude  that  "the  assessment 
center  method  generally  may  be  a  more  valid  method  of  man¬ 
agement  selection  and  promotion  than  more  traditional 
methods  such  as  supervisory  appraisals  or  paper-and-pencil 
testing"  (p.  21) . 

Thus,  within  industrial-organizational  psychology, 
the  assessment  center  method  enjoys  a  reputation  as  a  valid 
selection  device,  in  a  wide  range  of  organizations.  Most 
of  these  validity  studies,  however,  have  considered  -only 
limited  criteria;  the  rationale  relating  criteria  to  organ¬ 
izational  (or  individual)  goals  is  not  usually  present; 
there  usually  is  no  consideration  given  to  alternative 
techniques  or  relative  costs;  finally,  one  suspects  that, 
in  many  firms  (especially  smaller  firms  with  recently 
established  assessment  centers)  the  method  itself  is  valued 
more  than  its  results — validity  evidence  is  essentially 
irrelevant  to  any  decision  by  anyone.  An  evaluative 
approach  to  establishing  the  validity  of  an  assessment  cen¬ 
ter  would  therefore  be  worthwhile. 


III.  METHOD 


The  approach  taken  was  a  comparative  evaluation  of  an 
ongoing  assessment  centeri  goal  statements  were  obtained 
from  a  variety  of  organizational  sources j  appropriate  oper¬ 
ational  criteria  for  each  expressed  goal  were  developed  and 
data  obtained  on  those  criteria j  alternative  programs  were 
hypothesized  and  data  obtained  on  those  programs  and  on  the 
assessment  centeri  finally,  the  performance  of  the  assess¬ 
ment  center  was  contrast  with  the  performance  of  the  alter¬ 
native  programs  for  each  expressed  goal. 

The  Assessment  Center 

The  assessment  center  evaluated  in  this  study  i's  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  large*,  midwestern-based  firm  on  a  regular  sched¬ 
ule.  The  center  had  been  in  operation  for  over  five  years 
when  the  study  was  initiated,  and  only  very  limited  validity 
evidence  was  available. 

Procedures.  Midlevel  company  employees  were  nominated 
by  their  supervisors  for  attendance  at  the  center.  Center 
staff  made  final  selection  for  attendance  after  reviewing 
personnel  records  of  nominees i  only  those  employees  of 
judged  high  potential  were  to  be  assessed.  Assessees 
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traveled  to  the  company  training  site  (geographically  sepa¬ 
rated  from  operational  company  activities)  for  a  day  as¬ 
sessment  by  high-level  managers.  Twelve  employees  were  as¬ 
sessed  by  three  managers  chosen  by  the  center  staff  to  ensure 
that  none  of  the  assessors  and  assessees  were  acquainted. 

Generally,  assessors  received  an  orientation  manual 
in  advance,  received  £  day  of  on-site  training  while  the 
assessees  were  taking  paper  and  pencil  tests,  and  received 
a  briefing  on  each  exercise  immediately  before  observing  it. 
The  permanent  assessment  center  staff  concentrated  on  run¬ 
ning  the  exercises  rather  than  on  observing  the  performance 
of  assessees.  Assessors  noted  only  behaviors  in  each  exer¬ 
cise*  dimensions  were  not  rated  until  after  the  last  exer¬ 
cise.  Following  the  last  exercise,  assessees  returned  to 
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their  jobs  while  assessors  spent  about  two  days  reaching 
consensus  on  each  assessee. 

For  the  assessor  meeting,  the  managers  were  joined  by 
the  center  director  (who  had  been  present  for  all  exercises) 
and  by  a  consulting  psychologist  (who  had  been  present  for 
none  of  the  exercises).  Each  assessee  was  discussed  indivi¬ 
dually  i  the  center  director  provided  biographical  informa¬ 
tion  and  peer  rating  results*  the  psychologist  interpreted 
test  scores*  the  appropriate  assessor  gave  an  interview  re¬ 
port*  and  assessors  provided  behavioral  examples  from  each 
exercise.  Each  assessor  then  individually  rated  the  as¬ 
sessee  on  thirteen  dimensions  and  an  overall  potential 
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rating.  (These  dimensions  are  defined  in  Appendix  A.) 

The  center  director  insured  that  each  rating  was  discussed 
until  consensus  was  reached.  Finally,  developmental  and 
supervisory  recommendations  were  discussed,  with  consensus 
also  required.  Following  assessment,  the  center  director 
wrote  a  feedback  report  for  each  assessee  based  on  the 
consensus  ratings/recommendations.  This  report  was  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  assessee' s  supervisor  and  the  manpower  planning 
function  of  the  organization!  additionally,  policy  called 
for  a  personal  discussion  of  the  report  with  the  assessee 
by  either  his  supervisor  or  the  center  staff. 

Exercises.  Assessees  completed  a  biographical  data 
form,  participated  in  a  background  interview  with  one  of 
the  assessors,  and  took  a  number  of  paper  and  pencil  tests 
during  the  assessment  center.  Additionally,  the  center 
consisted  of  three  group  exercises  and  an  individual  oral 
presentation.  The  tests  consisted  of  intelligence  and 
personality  measures,  including  the  Watson-Glaser  Critical 
Thinking  Appraisal,  the  Miller  Analogies  Test,  the  Test  of 
Non-Verbal  Reasoning,  the  16  PF,  the  Leadership  Opinion 
Questionnaire,  and  several  others.  Group  exercises  included 
a  candidate  nomination,  a  case  study,  and  a  manufacturing 
simulation  exercise.  Appendix  B  includes  brief  descriptions 
of  each  test  and  exercise. 

Assessees.  Data  was  available  for  each  of  233  asses¬ 
sees.  These  assessees  were  mostly  male  (90%),  youn&  (mean 
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age  was  29) ,  and  experienced  with  the  company  (mean  tenure 
was  7  years).  Table  2  more  fully  describes  the  assessees. 

Table  2 

Characteristics  of  Assessees 


Mean 

S.D. 

Range 

Age 

29 

3.97 

23-53 

Tenure 

6.98 

3.88 

1-27 

Grade 

10.18 

1.36 

7-14 

Organizational  Goals 

A  crucial  requirement  of  evaluation  research,  often 
ignored  in  validation  research,  is  to  determine  the  organi¬ 
zational  goals  for  the  program  under  scrutiny.  Since  this 
process  is  so  important,  multiple  potential  goal  sources 
were  isolated  *  within  each  category  of  goal  source,  multi¬ 
ple  respondents  were  used,  ", 

Assessment  center  goals  were  obtained  from  three  cate¬ 
gories  of  sources i  individual  interviews  with  decision¬ 
makers  and  those  responsible  for  setting  up  or  administer¬ 
ing  the  center i  published  company  documents »  and  the  assess¬ 
ment  center  literature. 

Four  individuals  within  the  organization  were  inter¬ 
viewed  using  the  interview  guide  in  Appendix  C.  Those 
individuals  include  the  company  psychologist  charged  with 
assessment  center  research,  the  consulting  psychologist  who 
designed  the  assessment  center  and  participates  in  the 
assessor  ratings  period,  the  assessment  center  director 


who  is  also  the  company's  director  of  manpower  planning), 
and  the  company  vice-president  responsible  for  the  center 
(who  was  the  approval  authority  for  setting  up  the  center.) 

Documentary  sources  for  assessment  center  goals  in¬ 
clude  the  assessor  orientation  manual  and  the  responses  of 
the  company  to  a  survey  administered  by  an  outside  agency. 
The  orientation  manual  was  developed  by  the  consulting 
psychologist  and  the  assessment  center  director  (who  were 
both  interviewed),  and  by  a  psychologist  no  longer  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  organization.  Thus,  the  manual  most  likely 
represents  official  company  goals  for  the  center  at  the 
time  it  was  established.  Responses  to  the  survey  (which 
was  conducted  by  a  professional  association  with  which  the 
company  is  affiliated)  were  formulated  by  the  assessment 
center  director.  Therefore,  these  responses  probably 
represent  recent  official  goals  for  the  center. 

Additionally,  the  general  literature  in  the  assessment 
center  area  was  reviewed  for  evidence  of  the  official 
goals  of  other  assessment  centers.  A  discussion  of  this 
literature  was  included  in  Chapter  II. 

Operational  Criteria 

The  following  criteria  were  used  in  the  assessment 
center  evaluationi  (i)  number  of  grade  changes  since 
assessment)  (2)  rate  of  grade  changes  since  assessment) 
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(3)  number  of  salary  changes  since  assessment;  (4)  types 
of  salary  changes  since  assessment;  (5)  supervisory  rating 
of  performance  at  least  one  year  after  assessment;  (6) 
supervisory  rating  of  potential  at  least  one  year  after 
assessment;  (?)  supervisory  rating  of  promotability  at 
least  one  year  after  assessment;  (8)  number  of  terminations 
among  assessees;  (9)  test  scores  on  intelligence  measures; 
(10)  grades,  grade  changes,  salary,  and  salary  adjustments 
for  randomly  chosen  nonassessees  who  were  eligible  for 
assessment;  and  (11)  a  survey  of  assessee  satisfaction, 
motivation,  and  development,  with  normative  data  from  six 
other  organizations.  The  requirement  for  each  of  these 
types  of  criteria  is  discussed  in  the  context  of  organiza¬ 
tional  goals  for  assessment  in  Chapter  IV. 

9 

Criteria  1,  3*  and  4  were  obtained  from  personnel 
records  maintained  at  the  company's  various  operating 
locations.  Criterion  2  was  computed  based  on  criterion  1 
and  central  assessment  center  records.  Criteria  5*  6*  and 
7  were  obtained  from  the  supervisors  of  each  assessee  using 
the  form  shown  in  Appendix  Dj  these  criteria  were  extracted 
from  an  established  company  personnel  rating  system  whose 
results  are  not  available  to  employees.  Criteria  8  and  10 
were  obtained  from  a  central  organizational  data  base. 

Tests  listed  as  criterion  9  were  administered  during  the 
assessment  center.  Finally,  criterion  11  consisted  of  a 


confidential,  mail  survey.  (A  copy  of  the  survey  instrument 
is  in  Appendix  E.) 

The  survey  was  mailed  to  234  still -employed  assessees. 
Response  rate  was  64^  (n  =  150).  Surveys  were  returned 
directly  to  a  nonorganizational  researcher  at  a  university 
address — the  organization  has  not  had  access  to  survey 
results  identifiable  by  subject.  Survey  respondents  did  not 
differ  significantly  from  the  population  of  all  assessees  on 
the  variables  of  age,  tenure  with  the  organization,  sex,  or 
overall  assessment  center  rating.  Since  the  survey  was 
part  of  a  different  study  (Durham,  1978)  concurrent  with 
the  present  evaluation,  some  survey  scales  were  not  relevant 
or  did  not  directly  address  the  identified  organizational 
goals  for  the  center j  however,  within  the  constraints  of 
the  existing  questionnaire,  useful  evaluation  data  can  be 
obtained . 

Since  assessment  center  results  (including  a  global 
overall  rating)  were  specifically  provided  to  the  assessee 
and  his  supervisor,  and  were  available  to  higher  management 
at  its  request,  contamination  of  many  of  these  operational 
criteria  is  a  potential  problem.  However,  since  the  formal 
assessment  report  did  not  routinely  follow  the  assessees 
after  a  change  in  supervisor  (caused  by  promotion,  for 
example),  the  contamination  is  minimized.  Additionally, 
although  assessment  center  staff  originally  anticipated 
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that  management  would  check  on  or  at  least  look  at  central 
assessment  center  records  before  promoting  an  individual, 
the  assessment  center  director  indicated  that  that  never 
happened i  his  feeling  was  that  assessment  center  results 
had  no  operational  impact  on  promotion  decisions.  The  net 
result  of  these  considerations  is  that  severe  criterion 
contamination  is  unlikely,  but  any  contamination  present 
would  tend  to  inflate  assessment  center  validity  coeffi¬ 
cients. 

Alternative  Programs 

Two  alternative  programs  to  the  assessment  center 

were  considered  for  cost-effectiveness  evaluation  purposes. 

These  programs  were  chosen  because  they  were  already  in 

« 

place,  not  because  they  are  the  only  or  even  the  best  al¬ 
ternatives  that  could  be  conceived.  However,  since  cost- 
effectiveness  analysis  requires  evidence  of  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  programs,  and  since  it  was  not  feasible  to 
implement  a  new  program  using  a  predictive  validity  design, 
only  programs  already  existing  could  be  considered  as 
alternatives.  The  two  program  alternatives  were  paper  and 
pencil  test  and  the  company's  existing  personnel  rating 
system. 

Quantifiable  test  scores  were  available  on  each  as- 
sessee  for  nine  tests  (many  containing  subscales) i  (1)  the 
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Miller  Analogies  Test*  (2)  the  Doppelt  Mathematical  Reason¬ 
ing  Test*  (3)  The  Test  of  Non-Verbal  Reasoning*  (4)  the 
Watson-Glaser  Critical  Thinking  Appraisal*  (5)  the  Leader¬ 
ship  Opinion  Questionnaire*  (6)  the  16  PF*  (7)  a  Personal 
Attitude  Inventory*  (8)  an  Analysis  of  Personal  Values* 
and  (9)  a  Personal  Classification  Test. 

Each  of  these  tests,  described  in  the  appendix,  was 
*  administered  during  the  assessment  center.  Since  assessors 

had  knowledge  of  test  results,  these  tests  may  have  in¬ 
fluenced  assessment  ratings  (although  personal  observation 
and  anecdotal  accounts  of  the  assessor  meetings  where  tests 
were  interpreted  makes  this  possibility  seem  unlikely. ) 
However,  since  these  test  results  were  neither  documented 

in  assessment  feedback  reports  nor  communicated  to  super- 

0 

visors,  criterion  contamination  for  this  alternative  can  be 
discounted.  Additionally,  since  these  tests  need  not  be 
administered  in  the  context  of  an  assessment  center,  they 
do  represent  a  viable  program  that  can  be  considered  aa  an 
alternative  to  the  full,  on-site  assessment  center. 

As  part  of  the  company's  personnel  rating*  system, 
each  employee  receives  a  confidential  supervisory  rating 
on  performance,  potential,  and  promot ability .  These 
ratings  are  only  communicated  upward,  not  to  the  employee, 
and  are  in  addition  to  the  ratings  that  the  supervisor 
must  discuss  with  the  employee.  A  copy  of  the  most  recent 
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rating  given  each  assessee  before  assessment  was  obtained 
from  company  personnel  records.  (A  sample  form  is  in  the 
appendix. ) 

Many  of  the  criteria  used  here  are  clearly  contami¬ 
nated  by  these  performance  ratings*  the  ratings  are  com¬ 
pleted  by  supervisors  and  become  part  of  the  assessee' s 
permanent  record,  available  to  any  subsequent  supervisor  or 
higher  management .  However,  it  is  still  appropriate  to 
compare  assessment  center  predictions  with  the  predictions 
that  could  have  been  made  from  other  sources  available  at 
the  same  time  as  the  assessment  center.  That  is,  these 
ratings  represent  a  true  alternative  to  the  assessment 
center*  if  the  employee  had  not  been  assessed,  the  most 
recent  rating  might  have  been  used  for  the  same  purposes 

9 

as  the  assessment  center  rating.  An  evaluation,  therefore, 
should  consider  the  validity  of  that  rating  in  addition 
to  considering  the  validity  of  the  assessment  center  rating. 
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IV .  RESULTS 


A  major  task  of  the  present  effort  was  to  determine 
appropriate  evaluation  criteria,  based  on  organizational 
goals  for  the  assessment  center}  those  goals  were  opera¬ 
tionalized  from  individual  interview  responses  and  pub¬ 
lished  documents.  The  assessment  center's  performance 
against  each  of  these  criteria  was  then  evaluated;  finally, 
the  performance  of  the  alternative  programs  was  evaluated 
against  several  of  these  criteria. 

Organizational  Goals 

f 

Interviews  with  four  organizational  decision-makers 
yielded  some  convergence  in  expressed  goals  for  the  assess¬ 
ment  center;  priority  listings  among  those  goals  varied, 
however.  Additionally,  individual  recollections  of  assess¬ 
ment  center  goals  at  its  establishment  varied  from  current 
individual  goals.  At  the  highest  level  interviewed,  three 
goals  were  expressed,  and  these  goals  had  not  changed 
since  the  center  was  established;  (1)  The  center  ought  to 
predict  the  success  of  high  potential  employees — since 
only  those  rated  as  high  potential  attend  the  center, 
the  center  should  be  able  to  confirm  or  raise  doubts  about 
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these  individuals}  (2)  The  center  ought  to  be  a  stressful 
experience — exposure  to  a  high  stress  situation  serves  a 
developmental  function  for  assesseesj  (3)  The  center 
ought  to  provide  a  substitute  for  intelligence  testing 
that  is  acceptable  to  forces  external  to  the  company. 

The  goals  of  the  assessment  center  director  differed 
substantially  from  those  of  the  executive  responsible  for 
the  center.  The  director  felt  that  the  center  was  initial¬ 
ly  established  with  three  goals,  in  order:  (1)  Early 
identification  of  employees  with  the  potential  for  advance¬ 
ment;  (2)  Early  identification  of  appropriate  career  paths; 
(3)  Recommendation  of  appropriate  developmental  paths. 

The  director  felt  that  priorities  among  these  goals  had 
changed,  but  not  the  goals  themselves.  His  preserft  pri¬ 
orities  were  development,  then  identification  of  potential, 
and  finally  identification  of  career  paths. 

The  organization's  consulting  psychologist,  who  de¬ 
signed  and  implemented  the  center,  expressed  the  same 
present  and  initial  goals  as  the  center  director,  and  in 
the  same  priorities.  He  did  add  one  additional  goal,  how¬ 
ever,  ranked  fourth  both  initially  and  at  present:  The 
center  should  provide  a  quality  control  check  on  the  com¬ 
pany's  promotion  system. 

Finally,  the  psychologist  charged  with  assessment  cen¬ 
ter  research  expressed  three  present  goals  of  the  center, 


in  priority  order*  (i)  Developing  employees;  (2)  Early 
identification  of  potential;  (3)  Prediction  of  employee 
success.  Since  this  individual  was  not  associated  with 
the  center  when  it  was  established,  he  had  no  personal 
initial  goals  for  the  center. 

Company  documents  provide  a  further  indication  of  this 
organization's  goals  for  its  assessment  center.  The 
company's  orientation  manual  for  assessors  lists  the  fol¬ 
lowing  main  objectives  of  the  centeri  (1)  To  identify, 
early  in  an  employee's  career,  those  career  paths  within 
the  company  that  show  the  most  promise  for  both  the  em¬ 
ployee  and  the  company;  (2)  To  identify  those  employees 
that  show  high  promise  for  successful  performance  in  more 
difficult  job  assignments,  and  to  indicate  how  rapidly 
individual  employees  are  likely  to  develop  sufficiently  for 
acceptance  of  more  difficult  work;  (3)  To  provide  practical 
recommendations,  both  to  management  and  the  employee, 
regarding  the  development  activity  that  will  help  him  to 
achieve  his  potential.  Additionally,  in  response  to  a 
survey  on  assessment  center  use  conducted  by  an  agency 
external  to  the  company  and  unconnected  with  the  present 
evaluation,  the  company  replied  to  a  question  about  center 
goals  as  follows*  To  build  self-development  plans--intern- 
al  placement  recommendations — determine  career  path  plan- 
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An  additional  source  within  the  company  for  determin¬ 
ing  "the  organization's"  goals  for  the  assessment  center 
is  the  perceptions  of  assessees.  As  part  of  the  mail  sur¬ 
vey  of  prior  assessees,  employees  responded  to  the  open- 
end  question,  "What  do  you  think  the  major  purposes  of  the 
assessment  center  are?"  In  order  of  frequency  of  response, 
assessees  chosei  (1)  Employee  development*  (2)  Early  iden¬ 
tification  of  potential*  (3)  Assessment  of  individual 
abilities*  (4)  Career  path  planning*  (5)  Selection  for 
promotion.  These  five  responses  constituted  91#  of  all 
responses  to  the  question. 

Finally,  sources  external  to  the  organization  can 
provide  useful  goals  for  evaluative  purposes.  The  assess¬ 
ment  center  literature  commonly  cites  early  identification 
of  potential  and  assessee  development  as  assessment  goals 
(MacKinnon,  1975)*  More  specifically,  Alexander  (1976) 
reported  a  rank-ordering  of  assessment  uses  in  65  compan¬ 
ies,  based  on  a  survey.  The  five  top  responses,  vverei  (1) 
Identifying  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  employees*  (2) 
Making  promotional  decisions*  (3)  Developing  employees  with 
high  managerial  potential*  (5)  Aiding  in  employee  career 
planning. 

Table  3  provides  a  comparative  summary  of  these 
various  sources  of  goals  for  this  organization's  assess¬ 


ment  center 


Sources  and  Priority  Listings  of  Assessment  Center  Goals 
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Operational  criteria  were  chosen  for  each  of  the  above 
listed  organizational  goals.  Four  criteria  were  chosen  to 
represent  the  goal  of  predicting  auccess*  the  organiza¬ 
tional  level  that  the  assessee  has  reached}  the  number  of 
promotions  the  assessee  has  had  since  being  assessed;  the 
number  of  nonroutine  salary  increases  since  assessment 
(excludes  length  of  service,  cost  of  living,  or  other  rou¬ 
tine,  company-wide  increases)}  and  the  most  recent  rating 
of  the  assessee* s  performance  (in  all  cases,  at  least  one 
year  after  assessment).  Each  of  these  criteria  represents 
some  indication  of  the  assessee *s  "success"  in  the  organi¬ 
zation.  Additionally,  it  was  possible  to  generally  -^compare 
the  overall  salary  level  of  assessees  with  their  nonassessed 
contemporaries.  While  this  criterion  does  not  address  the 
differential  success  of  assessees  among  themselves,  it  does 
provide  some  indication  of  whether  generally  "successful" 
employees  are  being  selected  for  assessment. 

The  goal  of  identifying  potential  was  operationalized 
by  three  criteria!  the  number  of  promotions  the  assessee 
has  had  since  being  assessed  and  the  number  of  nonroutine 
salary  increases  since  assessment  (both  of  which  represent 
interim  managerial  judgments  that  the  employee  has  some 
potential  beyond  his  present  position) ,  and  the  most  recent 
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rating  of  the  assessee's  potential  (which  represents  a  di¬ 
rect  managerial  judgment  of  potential) .  Correlations  among 
these  criteria  are  reported  in  the  Appendix. 

If  an  organizational  goal  for  a  selection  system  is 
that  the  system  he  used  to  guide  promotional  decisions, 
there  should  he  a  high  relationship  between  the  selection 
system's  recommendation  and  the  promotion  history  of  the 
individual.  Therefore,  the  number  of  promotions  the  assessee 
has  had  since  being  assessed  is  a  criterion  for  this  goal. 
Additionally,  evidence  about  the  actual  use  of  the  selection 
system  data  in  the  promotion  decision  process  is  appropriate 
in  evaluating  performance  on  this  goal.  Similarly,  if  the 
selection  system  is  to  provide  a  check  on  the  promotion 

process,  number  of  promotions  and  analysis  of  selection 

* 

system  operational  use  are  appropriate  criteria. 

The  goals  of  employee  development,  career-path  plan¬ 
ning,  feedback  to  assessees,  and  exposing  assessees  to 
stress  were  operationalized  by  a  survey  of  assessees.  .Vhile 
several  of  these  goals  are  amenable  to  different,  more 
direct  operationalizations  (for  example,  independent 
verification  of  employee  developmental  activities,  career- 
path  changes,  etc.),  time  and  data  constraints  weighed 
against  using  criteria  other  than  the  survey  scales. 

Finally,  the  goal  of  providing  a  substitute  for  in¬ 
telligence  testing  can  be  evaluated  by  comparing  selection 
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system  outcome  with  performance  on  a  number  of  standardized 
intelligence  measures.  Table  4  summarizes  the  mapping  of 
these  operational  criteria. 

Assessment  Center  Performance 

The  performance  of  this  company's  assessment  center 
can  be  evaluated  against  each  of  the  criteria  listed  in 
Table  4.  From  these  evaluations,  or  demonstrations  of 
conclusion  validity,  a  summative  evaluation  of  the  center’s 
performance  with  regard  to  expressed  goals  is  possible. 

Predict  success.  The  correlations  between  the  overall 
assessment  rating  and  four  of  the  criteria  comprising  the 
goal  of  predicting  success  are  shown  in  Table  5-  The 
assessment  center  predicts  organizational  level  attained 

f 

("Present  Grade")  reasonably  well;  the  assessment  center 
rating  significantly  correlates  with  number  of  promotions 
and  nonroutine  salary  increases  since  assessment,  although 
the  correlations  are  low;  finally,  the  assessment  center 
overall  rating  has  no  relationship  to  a  later  supervisory 
rating  of  performance.  Additionally,  as  shown  in  Table  6, 
assessees  have  a  significantly  higher  annual  salary  than  a 
randomly  selected  sample  of  nonassessed  company  employees 
of  comparable  grades. 

Identify  potential.  The  correlations  between  the 
overall  assessment  rating  and  the  three  criteria  comprising 
the  goal  of  identifying  high  potential  employees  are  shown 


TABLE  4 


Assessment  Goals 

Goal 

Predict  Success 

Identify  Potential 

Promotion  Decisions 
Promotion  Check 
Development 
Career  Paths 

Feedback 

Exposure  to  Stress 
Intelligence  Test 


and  Criteria 


Criteria 

Organizational  Level  Attained 
Number  of  Promotions 
Number  of  Salary  Changes 
Performance  Rating 
Salary  Comparison  with 
Non-Assessees 


Number  of  Promotions 
Number  of  Salary  Changes 
Potential  Rating 


Number  of  Promotions 


Number  of  Promotions 


Survey  of  Assessees 


Survey  of  Assessees 


Survey  of  Assessbes 


Survey  of  Assessees 


Intelligence  Tests 


TABLE  5 


Correlations  Between  Assessment  Center  Overall  Rating 
(Mean  =  .87,  S.  D,  =  .62)  and  Criteria  for  the  Goal  of  Pre¬ 
dicting  Success 


Criteria 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

r 

2 

Present  Grade 

205 

11.79 

1.51 

.34 

.001 

Grade  Changes 

204 

1.34 

1.23 

.18 

.005 

Salary  Changes 

205 

5.15 

1.96 

.15 

.01 

Performance  Rating 

205 

3.60 

.82 

-.02 

n.s. 

TABLE  6 

Salary  Comparison  of  Assessees  with  Non-Assessees 


Status 


N  Mean 


S.D.  -F(l,960) 


Assessed 
Not  Assessed 


223  $14,762  44.34  60.98,  £<  .001 

739  12,903  58.18 
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in  Table  ?.  Again,  the  correlations  between  assessment 
rating  and  number  of  grade  and  salary  changes  are  low,  but 
significant.  Additionally,  the  assessment  rating  predicts 
a  future  supervisory  rating  of  employee  potential  reasonably 
well. 

Promotions .  The  goals  of  both  guiding  promotional 
decisions  and  acting  as  a  quality  control  check  on  the 
promotional  system  are  evaluated  by  the  criterion  of  num¬ 
ber  of  promotions  since  assessment.  As  reported  above, 
the  correlation  between  assessment  center  overall  rating 
and  number  of  promotions  is  .18,  which  is  significant  with 
p  <  .005.  Beyond  this  criterion,  however,  we  can  look  at 
how  assessment  center  results  were  operationally  used  in  the 
promotion  process.  Specifically,  if  the  assessment  results 

9 

were  actually  guiding  promotional  decisions,  someone  in  the 
process  would  be  checking  assessment  results  whenever  an 
assessee  was  being  considered  for  promotion — the  assessment 
center  director  believed  that  this  rarely  happened.  Simi¬ 
larly,  if  the  assessment  center  were  providing  a  quality 
control  check  on  the  promotion  process,  there  would  be  some 
feedback  to  decision-makers  on  the  assessment  center  per¬ 
formance  of  those  employees  who  had  been  promoted — no  such 
routine  communication  channels  had  been  established. 

Development.  Eight  items  from  the  survey  of  assessees 
were  chosen  to  represent  the  goal  of  employee  development. 


TABLE  ? 

Correlations  Between  Assessment  Center  Overall  Rating 
(Wean  =  .87,  8.  0.  =  .62)  and  Criteria  for  the  Goal  of  Iden¬ 
tifying  Potential 


Criteria 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

r 

£ 

Grade  changes 

204 

1.34 

1.23 

.18* 

.005 

Salary  changes 

205 

3.15 

1.96 

.15 

.01 

Potential  Rating 

204 

2.50 

.65 

.37 

.001 
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Intercorrelations,  means,  standard  deviations,  and  normative 
means  and  standard  deviations  are  shown  in  Table  8.  The 
items  themselves,  with  a  breakdown  of  percentage  responses 
to  each  item,  are  included  in  Appendix  F,  A  summary  of  the 
complete  breakdown  of  responses  yields  the  following* 

(1)  Only  14#  indicated  that  they  were  not  provided 

developmental  recommendations i 

(2)  Less  than  25#  indicated  that  their  center  experi¬ 

ence  provided  more  than  moderate  help  in 
planning  self -development  efforts; 

(3)  About  4l#  agreed  that  the  center  provided  valu¬ 

able  information  to  aid  in  self -development ; 

(4)  Less  than  25#  indicated  that  they  had  actually 

started  a  self -development  program; 

9 

(5)  About  40#  agreed  that  the  center  had  resulted  in 

short-term  and  long-term  efforts  to  improve 
weaker  skill  areas  and  to  develop  strengths. 

Career  paths.  Two  items  from  the  survey  were  chosen 
to  represent  the  goal  of  identifying  appropriate  career 
paths  for  assessees.  These  items,  numbers  35  and  40,  corre¬ 
lated  with  r  =  .48  (p  <  .001).  Means,  standard  deviations, 
and  normative  data  are  shown  in  Table  9»  The  items  and 
percentage  breakdowns  are  included  in  Appendix  F.  Responses 
can  be  summarized  as  follows* 

(l)  Less  than  20#  indicated  that  the  recommendations 
they  received  would  be  useful  in  career 


'4 


.13  not  significant  (jg  >  .05) 


planning  to  either  a  considerable  or  a 
great  extent; 
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(2)  Almost  50#  indicated  that  they  would  place  little 
or  no  weight  on  center  results  in  making 
changes  to  career  plans. 

TABLE  9 

Survey  Results  for  Career  Paths  Goal  (N  =  150) 


Assessees 

Norms 

(N  =  460) 

Item 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

35 

3.13 

1.30 

2.98 

1.40 

4o 

2.60 

1.10 

2.71 

1.07 

Feedback.  Four  items  from  the  survey  were  chosen  to 
represent  the  goal  of  assessing  -individual  abilities  or 
identifying  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  assessees.  '  Inter¬ 
correlations,  means,  standard  deviations,  and  normative 
means  and  standard  deviations  are  shown  in  Table  10.  The 
items,  and  percentage  response  breakdowns,  are  included  in 
Appendix  F.  A  response  summary  includes  1 

(1)  Less  than  5%  indicated  that  they  did -not  receive 

any  feedback  on  their  performance; 

(2)  Less  than  2$%  indicated  dissatisfaction  with  their 

formal  feedback  sessions; 

(3)  Less  than  1/3  felt  that  the  center  had  provided 

a  greater  awareness  of  their  own  abilities; 
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(4)  More  than  50#  felt  that  the  center  experience 
had  resulted  in  a  better  understanding  of 
their  own  abilities. 

Stress.  One  survey  item  was  used  to  represent  the  goal 
of  the  assessment  center  providing  a  high  stress  experience 
for  employees  (item  number  5)*  This  item  had  a  mean  res¬ 
ponse  of  3.46  (S.  D.  =  1.08),  indicating  a  slightly  less 
stressful  experience  than  some  other  organizations*  centers 
(mean  =  3.31,  S.  D.  =  1.12).  Essentially,  less  than  25#  of 
respondents  agreed  that  stress  in  the  center  had  affected 
their  performance.  The  item  and  percentage  responses  are 
included  in  Appendix  F. 

While  this  one  item  is  clearly  a  deficient  criterion 
for  operationalizing  the  goal  of  providing  a  stressful  ex¬ 
perience  for  assessees  (and  it  would  have  been  substantially 
reworded  if  there  had  been  an  opportunity  to  rewrite  the 
questionnaire),  other  evidence  is  available  that  the  assess¬ 
ment  process  is  much  less  stressful  than  it  could  bei 
specifically,  the  prebriefing  given  to  assessees  before  the 
first  assessment  exercise  is  designed  to  reduce  stress. 

The  briefer  informs  assessees  that  the  process  by  itself 
will  not  "make  or  break"  an  employee,  that  they  were  all  al¬ 
ready  selected  for  their  high  potential,  and  so  forth. 

Thus,  even  though  no  direct  measure  of  the  stress  induced  by 
the  assessment  process  is  available,  whatever  level  of 
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TABLE  10 


Survey  Results  for  Feedback  Goal  (N  =  150) 


Item 

Numbers 

Assessees 

Norms 
(N  =  46o) 

31 

33 

43-1 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

3 

.53 

.14 

.17 

3.40 

.89 

3.23 

.96 

31 

.23 

•  34 

3.91 

1.60 

4.07 

1.52 

33 

.45 

2.65 

1.12 

2. 73 

1.17 

43-1 

1 

2.38 

.76 

2.45 

.72 

Note —  1 

r  \  < 

.13  not 

significant 

(E  >  . 

05) 

stress  is  present  could  almost  certainly  be  increased  very 
easily. 

Intelligence  test.  One  expressed  goal  for  the  center 
was  that  it  ought  to  provide  a  substitute  for  intelligence 
testing  that  is  acceptable  to  forces  external  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  While  assessment  centers  in  general  have  shown  some 
acceptability  to  external  forces  (e.  g.f  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Council  or  the  Federal  Court  System) ,  a  neces¬ 
sary  first  step  toward  evaluating  the  assessment  center* s 
performance  with  respect  to  this  goal  is  to  determine  the 
relationship  between  assessment  center  performance  and 
several  standardized  intelligence  measures.  Table  11 
presents  means,  standard  deviations,  correlations,  and 
normative  data  for  four  intelligence  measures  and  the 
assessment  center  overall  rating.  The  measures  used  were 
the  Watson-Glaser  Critical  Thinking  Appraisal  (W  -  G),  the 
Miller  Analogies  Test  (MAT),  the  Test  of  Non-Verbal  Rea¬ 
soning  (N  -  V),  and  the  Doppelt  Mathematical  Reasoning 
Test  (DOP) . 

When  the  four  intelligence  measures  were  submitted  to 
a  linear  multiple  regression  procedure  with  the  assessment 
center  overall  rating  as  the  dependent  variable,  R  =  .372, 
F(4,  119)  =  4.19,  £  <  .01.  On  cross-validation,  r  =  .31 
(N  =  82,  p  <'  .01).  Both  the  simple  and  multiple  correla¬ 
tions  between  these  intelligence  measures  and  the 
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assessment  center  overall  rating  demonstrate  that  the  as-  j 

sessment  center  rating  is  not  simply  capturing  test  score 
performance.  . 

Alternative  Program  Performance 

The  performance  of  two  alternative  programs,  paper 
and  pencil  tests  and  the  existing  company  personnel  system, 
was  evaluated  against  several  of  the  expressed  goals  of 
the  assessment  center  in  order  to  determine  comparative 
performance . 

Predict  success.  The  performance  and  potential 
ratings  given  to  each  assessee  by  his  supervisor  before 
assessment  can  be  compared  with  the  same  criteria  used  to 
evaluate  the  assessment  center's  performance ;  similarly, 
the  predictive  ability  of  each  assessee' s  test  scores  can 
be  evaluated.  Table  12  shows  the  relevant  correlations. 

For  the  criterion  of  organisational  level  attained 
(Present  Grade),  there  are  several  significant  predictors; 
the  best  of  these  predictors  is  clearly  the  four-test 
battery.  (Tests  include i  the  16  PF,  C  and  Q3  scales; 
the  WLW  Attitudes,-  Practical  scale;  and  the  Miller  Analogies 
Test.)  For  the  criterion  of  number  of  promotions  since 
assessment  (Grade  Changes) ,  again  the  four-test  battery  is 
the  best  predictor.  (Tests  in  this  battery  include i  the 
16  PF,  A,  F,  and  Q3  scales;  and  the  WLW  Attitudes, 
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Reliability  scale.)  Multiple  regression  summaries  and  the 
correlations  among  all  these  predictors  are  included  in 
Appendix  G. 

The  criterion  of  number  of  nonroutine  salary  increases 
is  best  predicted  by  a  test  score  (the  Watson-Glaser  Inter¬ 
pretation  scale)}  however,  even  this  predictor  results  in 
a  low  correlation.  Finally,  the  criterion  of  present 
supervisory  rating  of  performance  is  best  predicted  by  the 
supervisory  rating  of  performance  that  the  employee  received 
immediately  before  being  assessed. 

Thus,  for  this  goal,  alternative  programs  can  signi¬ 
ficantly  predict  each  operational  criterion;  except  for 
the  criterion  of  number  of  salary  changes,  the  correlations 
between  alternative  programs  and  goal  operationalizations 

f 

are  reasonably  strong. 

Identify  potential.  Alternative  program  results  for 
the  criteria  representing  the  goal  of  identifying  high 
potential  assessees  are  shown  in  Table  13 •  Again,  as  in¬ 
dicated  above,  the  best  predictor  of  number  of  grade  changes 
is  a  four-test  battery,  while  a  single  test  best  predicts 
the  number  of  salary  increases  (although  the  latter  corre¬ 
lation  is  low.)  The  criterion  of  present  supervisory 
rating  of  future  potential  is  best  predicted  by  the  super¬ 
visory  rating  of  potential  given  immediately  before  assess¬ 
ment.  Thus,  each  of  the  criteria  comprising  this  goal  is 
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significantly  predicted  by  some  alternative  program.  Corre¬ 
lations  among  predictors  and  multiple  regression  summaries 
are  included  in  Appendix  G, 

Promotions.  The  goals  of  both  guiding  promotional 
decisions  and  acting  as  a  quality  control  check  on  the 
promotion  system  are  partially  evaluated  by  the  criterion 
of  the  number  of  promotions  since  assessment.  As  reported 
above,  correlations  for  the  alternative  programs  range  from 
-.03  to  .58,  with  the  best  predictor  being  a  four-test 
battery.  The  more  important  evaluation  in  this  case,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  knowledge  that  this  test  battery  (or  any  of 
these  test  scores)  cannot  be  guiding  promotional  decisions 
or  acting  as  a  promotion  check  because  decision-makers  do 
not  have  access  to  the  test  results.  At  the  same  time,  the 
performance  and  potential  ratings  that  assessees  received 
immediately  before  assessment  are  clearly  not  related  to 
this  operationalization  of  these  goals  (  r  =  -.03  and 
r  =  .01,  respectively,  both  not  significant.)  Thus,  while 
any  of  these  alternatives  could  be  used  to  fulfill  these 
goals,  none  of  them  are  presently  being  used  in  either  of 
these  ways . 

Development,  career  oaths,  feedback,  and  stress.  No 
direct  evidence  is  available  to  evaluate  the  alternative 
programs  against  these  goals.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  those  aspects  of  the  personnel  system  being  considered 
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here  as  an  alternative  program  would  be  very  ineffective 
considering  these  goals  since  the  ratings  are  never 
communicated  to  the  employee.  Paper  and  pencil  tests, 
however,  might  be  useful  alternatives!  so  might  other,  non- 
confidential  aspects  of  the  present  personnel  system. 
Unfortunately,  data  on  the  impact  of  these  potential  al¬ 
ternatives  on  these  goals  is  not  available. 

Intelligence  Test.  Clearly,  the  alternative  program 
of  paper  and  pencil  tests  is  not  appropriate  for  evaluating 
against  the  goal  of  providing  a  substitute  to  an  intelli¬ 
gence  test — the  intent  of  the  goal  was  to  preclude  use  of 
standard  tests.  However,  the  personnel  system  can  be 
evaluated  against  this  goalj  Table  14  presents  those 
results. 

Obviously,  ratings  of  potential  are  unrelated  to  in¬ 
telligence,  while  performance  ratings  are  affected  by  much 
more  than  just  intelligence. 

Comparative  Summary 

Table  15  extracts  from  the  tables  above  the  compara¬ 
tive  validities  of  the  assessment  center  overall  rating 
and  the  best  alternative  predictor  for  each  criterion 
for  each  goal. 
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TABLE  14- 

Correlations  Between  Alternative  Programs 
and  Intelligence  Tests 


TEST 

Program 

N 

DOP 

MAT 

N-V 

W-G 

Performance 

Rating 

143 

-.21** 

-.19** 

-.04 

-.16* 

Potential 

142 

.02 

.04 

-.04  • 

.13 
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V.  DISCUSSION 


The  overall  rating  given  by  the  assessment  center  in 
this  organization  has  been  shown  to  be  a  valid  predictor 
of  several  criteria  important  to  individuals  in  the  organi¬ 
zation.  Appropriate  evaluation  requires  more  than  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  several  significant  validity  coefficients,  how¬ 
ever.  The  relationship  between  criteria  and  goals,  the 
values  behind  goals,  the  comparative  performance  of  .other 
programs,  and  the  relative  costs  involved  must  all  be 
considered  in  the  move  from  a  validity  study  to  an  appro¬ 
priate  evaluation.  Consideration  of  these  factors  for 
this  organization' s  assessment  center  might  lead  an  evalu¬ 
ation  researcher  to  a  decision  recommendation  that  differs 
from  that  which  a  researcher  whose  goal  is  to  "validate" 
the  assessment  center  might  reach. 

Validity  of  the  Assessment  Center 

This  assessment  center's  overall  rating  of  employees  is 
clearly  a  valid  predictor  of  all  of  the  quantified  individual 
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criteria  used  here  except  the  current  supervisory  rating  of 
job  performance.  Validity  coefficients  ranged  from  .15 
for  predicting  the  number  of  promotion  and  merit  salary 
increases  of  assessees  to  .37  for  predicting  the  current 
supervisory  rating  of  future  potential,  all  significant 
beyond  the  .01  level.  (There  was,  obviously,  no  relation¬ 
ship  between  assessment  rating  and  current  supervisory 
'«  rating  of  job  performance . )  Each  of  these  validity  co¬ 

efficients  is  consonant  with  reported  validities  of  other 
assessment  centers  using  similar  criteria. 

The  lack  of  a  significant  predictive  relationship 
between  assessment  center  overall  rating  and  rated  job 
performance  is  important  of  itself.  Considered  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  moderate  validity  of  the  assessment 
center  with  regard  to  the  typical  validity  criteria  of 
grade  attained  (r  =  .34)  and  later  ratings  of  potential 
(r  =  .37) i  this  finding  reinforces  Klimoski  &  Strickland's 
(1977)  observation  that  "the  distinction  between  perform¬ 
ance  and  progress  is  not  only  conceptually  viable  but  it  ^s 
important  empirically  as  well"  (p.  356).  Clearly,  if  it  is 
performance  on  later  (higher  level?)  jobs  that  the  validity 
researcher  is  really  interested  in  predicting,  future 
validity  studies  must  include  some  type  of  performance 
criteria  other  than  just  the  assesses' s  arrival  at  a  higher 
level  job. 
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A  "validation"  of  this  assessment  center  could  reason¬ 
ably  stop  at  this  point.  (Reported  studies  normally  do 
stop  here,  after  noting  the  many  collateral  uses  of  assess¬ 
ment — e.  g.f  development  of  assessees/assessors,  feedback, 
career  path  recommendations,  etc.)  The  relationships 
between  assessment  center  rating  and  several  relevant  cri¬ 
teria  have  been  measured,  and  the  distinction  between  per¬ 
formance  and  progress  has  been  noted.  An  evaluative  ap° 
proach,  however,  reveals  that  many  relevant  individuals 
have  goals  for  the  assessment  center  other  than  predicting 
success  or  identifying  potential,  and  characterize  these 
other  goals  as  more  important  than  the  usual  criteria  for 
establishing  validity.  Additionally,  an  evaluative  approach 

forces  consideration  of  alternatives  to  the  assessment 

0 

center,  even  if  its  validity  has  been  demonstrated. 
Evaluation  of  the  Assessment  Center 

An  evaluation  of  this  assessment  center  must  consid¬ 
er  the  multiple  goals  that  are  held  for  the  center.  While 
several  sources  converge  on  important  goals  (employee 
development,  identifying  high  potential  employees,  predict¬ 
ing  success  in  the  organization,  and  career  path  planning), 
it  is  clear  that  the  priorities  among  these  goals  have 
changed  over  the  life  of  the  center.  Kore  important, 
however,  is  the  distinction  between  higher  management's 


goals  for  the  center  and  anyone  else’s  goals.  Consider¬ 
ation  of  this  distinction  (and  the  values  behind  the  dis¬ 
tinction)  might  explain  the  continued  support  of  the  center 
by  higher  management,  lacking  any  evidence  that  the  center 
was  effectively  accomplishing  anyone  else's  top-priority 
goal — developing  employees  1 

An  evaluative  approach  must  also  lead  the  researcher 
to  look  for  evidence  concerning  the  center's  developmental 
aspects — the  consultant  who  established  the  center,  the 
center  director,  the  organization's  research  psychologist, 
company  documents,  and  the  assessees  themselves  all  desig¬ 
nate  employee  development  as  the  center's  top  priority 
goal.  The  present  evidence  does  not  indicate  that  this 
assessment  center  is  fulfilling  this  goals  while  assessees 
are  receiving  developmental  recommendations,  less  than 
half  feel  that  this  information  is  valuable,  and  less  than 
one-fourth  report  actually  having  taken  any  action  based 
on  this  information.  Similarly,  the  recommendations  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  center  are  not  perceived  to  be  very  useful 
in  career-path  planning,  nor  is  the  feedback  on  individual 
abilities  received ■ from  the  center  perceived  as  particular¬ 
ly  valuable. 

This  evaluation  with  regard  to  the  development/career- 
path/feedback  goals  should  be  regarded  as  formative  evalu¬ 
ation  rather  than  summative  evaluation,  however.  That  is, 
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even  given  that  the  center  is  not  meeting  these  goals,  it 
may  be  possible  to  implement  procedural  changes  that  will 
move  toward  meeting  these  goals.  Additionally,  if  survey 
responses  indicated  that  the  center  was  meeting  these  goals, 
it  would  then  become  desireable  in  a  summative  evaluation 
to  establish  the  causal  linkages  between  assessment  center 
experience,  employee  developmental  activities,  and  impact 
of  these  activities  on  the  employee  and  the  organization. 

Higher  managements  goals  of  the  assessment  center 
being  a  stressful  experience  and  a  substitute  for  intelli¬ 
gence  testing  must  also  be  considered.  While  measured 
by  only  one  survey  item*  preliminary  indications  are  that 
the  assessment  center  is  not  a  particularly  stressful 
experience  (at  least,  as  far  as  assessees  are  willing  to 
report.)  Again,  however,  this  finding  should  be  considered 
only  as  formative  evaluation  for  several  reasons.  First, 
assessee  orientation  procedures  are  purposely  designed  to 
minimize  stress.  Presumably,  if  management's  goal  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  appropriate  staff  members,  the  center 
could  easily  be  made  a  more  stressful  experience.  Then, 
once  the  assessment  center  became  a  stressful  experience, 
management's  hypothesized  relationship  between  the  assess¬ 
ment  center,  stressful  experiences,  developmental  activi¬ 
ties,  and  impact  on  the  individual  and  the  organization 
should  be  evaluated.  Finally,  the  assessment  center  rating 
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correlates  reasonably  well  with  standardized  intelligence 
measures  (median  r  =  .25),  but  this  overall  rating  clearly 
cannot  be  characterized  as  a  substitute  for  any  of  these 
measures.  Again,  however,  knowledge  of  this  goal  and  the 
center’s  low  relationship  to  it  could  be  used  in  a  forma¬ 
tive  evaluation  sense  to  reorient  some  of  the  center's 
exercises  to  increase  this  relationship. 

At  this  point,  it  is  appropriate  to  note  some  goals 
that  were  not  expressed  for  this  assessment  center — goals 
that  a  researcher  might  reasonably  expect  to  hear.  It  is 
not  unusual  in  evaluation  research  to  be  confronted  with 
broad,  nonspecific  goals  for  social  programs*  the  valida¬ 
tion  researcher  might  expect  similar  problems  in  obtaining 

goal  statements  from  organizational  decision-makers.  For 

» 

example,  the  goal  of  a  selection  system  from  top  manage¬ 
ment's  view  might  be  expressed  only  as  "To  increase  the 
organization's  effectiveness."  If  the  researcher  is  unable 
to  influence  management  to  be  more  specific,  he  is  in  the 
unenviable  position  of  having  to  define  that  goal  in  his 
own  way*  then,  of  course,  he  risks  acceptance  of  the  results 
of  his  evaluation. 

In  the  present  evaluation,  goal  sources  (especially 
top  management)  were  reasonably  specific*  even  then,  how¬ 
ever,  a  mapping  from  goals  to  operational  criteria  was 
necessary.  Given  the  correlations  among  the  chosen  criteria 
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for  the  expressed  goals  (Appendix  G,  Table  16),  there 
is  obviously  no  clear  convergence  among  operationaliza¬ 
tions  of  the  same  goal.  It  is  not  surprising,  however, 
that  a  goal  that  hinges  on  the  concept  of  organizational 
success  might  be  multidimensional.  As  previously  noted, 
and  supported  by  the  present  research,  advancement  and 
performance  are  clearly  conceptually  distinct  components 
of  "success."  The  validity  researcher  must  be  prepared 
to  confront  similar  situations  where  alternative  programs 
would  differentially  predict  various  operationalizations 
of  the  same  goal.  In  that  case,  evaluation  research  pro¬ 
vides  a  conceptual  answer  in  cost-benefit  analysis,  al¬ 
though  there  are  normally  extreme  difficulties  in  quan¬ 
tifying  and  pricing-out  benefits.  (In  the  present  research 

9 

of  course,  an  alternative  to  the  assessment  center  provides 
better  prediction  than  the  assessment  center  for  each  of 
the  quantified  operationalizations  for  the  goals  of  pre¬ 
dicting  success  or  identifying  high  potential.) 

An  additional  issue  that  should  be  raised  when  com¬ 
paring  evaluation  research  to  validation  research  is  the 
issue  of  incremental  validity.  That  is,  an  accepted  pro¬ 
cedure  in  validity  research  is  to  consider  the  increase 
in  validity  that  results  from  a  proposed  selection  system 
when  it  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  current  selection 
system}  in  comparison,  alternatives  in  evaluation  research 
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are  usually  considered  as  discrete,  mutually  exclusive — 
the  proposed  program  will  supplant  the  current  one  if  it  is 
"better1' ,  otherwise  the  current  program  will  continue  to  be 
used. 

In  the  present  research,  if  the  personnel  rating  sys¬ 
tem  were  considered  to  be  the  current  program,  our  eval¬ 
uation  has  concluded  that  it  is  superior  to  the  proposed 
program  (the  assessment  center)  in  predicting  several 
operational  criteria j  however,  the  present  evaluation 
has  not  considered  (not  provided  for  decision-makers) 
evidence  about  the  predictability  of  these  operational 
criteria  if  both  the  present  and  proposed  programs  are 
considered  together.  Given  the  low  correlations  among 

alternative  predictors  (including  the  assessment  center) 

* 

as  shown  in  Table  17  in  Appendix  G,  substantial  increases 
in  prediction  would  be  expected  by  combining  the  assess¬ 
ment  center  with  other  predictors.  Then,  decision-makers 
would  have  the  additional  opportunity  to  consider  whether 
the  cost  of  the  assessment  center  was  worth  the  increased 
predictability — an  alternative  that  the  usual  evaluation 
approach  would  not  raise,  but  a  validation  approach  might. 
Again,  cost-benefit  analysis--an  evaluative  approach — 
would  provide  the  basis  for  decision-making. 
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Cost-Effectiveness  of  the  Assessment  Center 


After  establishing  the  assessment  center's  relation¬ 
ship  with  each  goal,  it  still  remains  to  consider  the 
center's  cost-effectiveness.  As  shown  in  the  comparative 
summary  in  Table  15,  the  best  alternate  program  for  each 
criterion  outperforms  the  assessment  center  for  each  goal 
except  that  of  providing  a  substitute  intelligence  test. 
Beyond  stating  the  effectiveness  of  each  program,  however, 
relative  cost  data  is  required  to  establish  cost-effective¬ 
ness. 

Precise  cost  accounting  data  is  not  available  for  this 
centerj  however,  most  commentators  on  the  assessment  center 
method  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  high-cost  technique.  For 
example,  Cayer  and  Kirschner  (197?)  in  a  survey  for  the 
Life  Office  Management  Association,  found  center  develop¬ 
ment  costs  ranging  up  to  $25,000  (mean  =  $10,000),  and 
costs  per  assessee  ranging  up  to  $1,300  (mean  =  $375). 
Informal  estimates  at  this  center  place  the  cost  per 
assessee  at  about  $400.  (This  cost  estimate  does  not  in¬ 
clude  depreciation  on  facilities,  opportunity  costs  for 
assessee  time,  staff  salaries,  record-keeping,  or  other 
costs  necessary  for  a  total  cost  analysis.)  Similarly,  no 
estimates  are  available  for  costs  of  alternative  programs 
in  this  case;  however,  since  all  tests  considered  as  al¬ 
ternatives  were  administered  during  the  assessment  center, 
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it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  a  testing  program  costs 
less  than  the  current  assessment  program.  At  the  same 
time,  since  the  other  alternative  program  considered  is 
the  normal  personnel  system  of  the  company  (which  will 
operate  with  or  without  the  assessment  center) ,  its  cost 
is  not  relevant.  Therefore,  a  logical  conclusion  is  that 
this  assessment  center  is  not  cost-effective  in  meeting 
the  goals  of  predicting  success  or  identifying  potential. 

As  noted  above,  no  alternative  programs  were  consid¬ 
ered  for  the  goals  of  developing  employees,  providing 
career-path  planning,  providing  feedback  on  abilities,  or 
exposing  employees  to  stress;  therefore,  comparative  cost- 
effectiveness  cannot  be  established  for  this  center  for 
these  goals.  However,  since  evaluation  has  indicated  that 
the  center  is  not  effectively  meeting  these  goals,  an 
appropriate  alternative  to  reorienting  the  center  might 
be  to  consider  other  programs  for  meeting  these  goals. 
Then,  if  there  is  a  decision  to  change  the  center  toward 
these  goals,  it  might  be  possible  to  simultaneously  imple¬ 
ment  and  evaluate  other  programs  as  well. 


VI.  CONCLUSION 


This  research  set  out  to  operate  on  three  levels* 

(l)  to  provide  information  to  decision-makers  in  the 
field-site  organizations  (2)  to  contribute  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  on  assessment  center  validity;  and  (3)  to  point  out 
and  strengthen  the  relationship  between  program  evaluation 
research  and  selection  system  validation. 

Evaluation  of  an  Assessment  Center 

An  evaluative  approach  toward  establishing  the  validity 
of  this  organization's  assessment  center  has  been  useful: 
Center  ratings  predict  advancement  about  as  effectively  as 
previous  literature  indicates;  center  ratings  do  not  pre¬ 
dict  future  performance,  a  criterion  widely  neglected  in 
previous  assessment  center  literature;  the  center  does 
not  appear  to  be  resulting  in  hoped-for  employee  develop¬ 
ment,  useful  feedback,  or  more  effective  career-path 
planning;  the  center  experience  may  not  be  a  high-stress 
environment;  and  the  center  is  obviously  much  more  than 
another  intelligence  test. 

Beyond  the  multiple  validity  evidence  generated  by 
an  evaluative  approach,  however,  such  an  approach  forced 


the  identification  of  the  multiple  goals  held  for  this 
center — goals  that  may  he  inconsistent.  It  seems  reason¬ 
able  that  assessee  behaviors  will  be  different  in  a  high- 
stress  center  with  exercises  mostly  measuring  intelli¬ 
gence  whose  outcome  will  be  a  promotion  decision  than  they 
will  be  in  a  tension-free  center  with  exercises  mostly 
measuring  interpersonal  skills  whose  outcome  will  be  a 
developmental  plan.  This  organization  clearly  needs  to 
consider  these  differing  orientations  to  its  assessment 
center. 

Finally,  an  evaluative  approach  has  led  to  considera¬ 
tion  of  alternatives,  and  recognition  that  some  alternatives 
to  this  assessment  center  are  probably  more  cost-effective 
in  attaining  many  of  the  organization's  goals. 

Validity  of  Assessment  Centers 

This  assessment  center  would  be  considered  "valid” 
given  the  manner  or  reporting  previous  assessment  center 
validity  research;  however,  lack  of  a  predictive  relation¬ 
ship  with  performance  in  this  case  clearly  weakens  the 
argument  of  generalized  validity  of  assessment  centers.  At 
the  same  time,  this  finding  supports  the  conceptual  dis¬ 
tinction  between  progress  and  performance  and  confirms 
suspicions  that  previous  validity  studies  have  focused  on 
too-narrow  a  class  of  criteria. 
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Also,  the  limited  cost-effectiveness  analysis  performed 
here  would  likely  replicate  in  other  organizations:  In 
many  previous  studies,  abilities  tests,  biographical  data, 
personality  tests,  and  ratings  have  all  demonstrated  valid¬ 
ities  comparable  to  assessment  center  validities  when 
using  an  advancement  criterion;  since  most  of  these  other 
predictors  are  less  expensive  than  assessment  centers, 
they  would  probably  be  more  cost-effective  in  many  organi¬ 
zations  . 

Evaluation  and  Validation 

The  approach  taken  in  the  present  research  is  not 
limited  to  this  organization* s  assessment  center,  or  to 
assessment  centers  in  general.  The  contribution--and 
applicability — of  an  evaluative  approach  to  selection  system 
validation  has  been  demonstrated.  Examination,  considera¬ 
tion,  and  integration  of  the  conceptual  issues  in  program 
evaluation  into  the  industrial-organizational  psychologist's 
repertoire  will  result  in  more  relevant,  more  useful,  and 
more  used  validity  research. 
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APPENDIX  A i  Assessment  Dimensions 


1.  Problem  Solving  Ability i  Ability  to  define  the 
essential  nature  of  a  problem,  sort  the  component 
parts  into  their  proper  relationships,  and  provide 
a  realistic  plan  of  attack. 

2.  Efficiency  Level:  Ability,  within  a  relatively  un¬ 
structured  work  situation,  to  identify  essential  work 
and  properly  plan  and  use  time  for  efficient  achieve¬ 
ment. 

3.  Innovativenesst  The  extent  to  which  the  person  tries 

different  modes  of  attack  and  introduces  improved 
methods.  * 

4.  Flexibility 1  Inclination,  when  dealing  with  peers 
and  subordinates,  to  adapt  and  change  position  to 
meet  the  needs  of  varying  requirements  and  conditions. 

5.  Reaction  to  Stressi  Ability  to  perform  effectively 
when  faced  with  difficult  situations  creating  circum¬ 
stances  of  stress  and  pressure. 

6.  Communication  Skills--Oral i  Ability  to  convey  ideas 
in  a  clear  and  articulate  manner. 

7.  Communication  Skills--Listening«  Ability  to  receive 
and  interpret  the  signals  of  others. 
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8.  Interpersonal  Impacti  Ability  to  elicit  a  favorable 
response  from  others  which  should  lead  to  cooperative 
effort. 

9.  Risk  Acceptance >  Willingness  to  act  in  face  of  pos¬ 
sible  negative  results. 

10.  Reaction  to  Authority i  Ability  to  work  effectively 
with  those  in  authority  over  him. 

11.  Application  of  Authority >  Ability  to  exercise  author¬ 
ity  in  a  responsible  and  adaptive  manner. 

12.  Job  Involvements  Extent  to  which  the  individual 
becomes  involved  in  work  and  can  be  counted  upon  to 
make  sacrifices  necessary  to  get  the  job  done. 

13.  Career  Development  Orientatiom  Extent  to  which  the 
individual  has  developed  realistic  career  goals  and 
plans  for  accomplishment. 


APPENDIX  B.  Descriptions  of  Tests  and  Exercises 


Tests 


Watson-Glaser  Critical  Thinking  Appraisal.  An  intel¬ 
ligence  measure  with  five  subtests;  Influence,  Recognition 
of  Assumptions,  Deduction,  Interpretation,  and  Evaluation 
of  Arguments. 

16  PF.  This  test  was  designed  as  a  measure  of  the 
major  personality  factors  identified  by  factor-analytic 
work  by  Cattell.  Factors  are*  (1)  Cool,  re served --Warm, 
easygoing i  (2)  Dull--Bright;  (3)  Easily  upset--Calm, 
stable;  (4)  Not  assertive — Domrnant;  (5)  Sober,  seri- 

r 

ous — Happy-go-lucky;  (6)  Expedient — Conscientious;  (7) 

Shy,  timid — Venturesome;  (8)  Tough-r.iinded — Tender-minded; 
(9)  Trusting--Suspicious;  (10)  Practical--Imaginative ; 
(11)  Forthright — Shrewd;  (12)  Self-assured — Apprehensive; 
(13)  Conservative — Experimenting;  (14)  Group-oriented — 
Self-sufficient;  (15)  Undisciplined--Self-disciplined ; 

(16)  Relaxed — Tense,  driven. 

Test  of  Nonverbal  Reasoning.  A  short  (50  item) 
intelligence  test.  Each  item  consists  of  ten  figures; 
each  of  the  first  four  figures  is  alike  in  some  way,  and 
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the  examinee  must  choose  the  two  figures  from  the  last  six 
that  are  like  the  first  four. 

Miller  Analogies  Test.  A  test  developed  to  measure 
scholastic  aptitude  for  graduate  school.  The  test  consists 
of  100  incomplete  analogies;  the  examinee  must  choose  the 
correct  expression  to  complete  the  analogy. 

Doppelt  Mathematical  Reasoning  Test.  A  measure  of  the 
ability  to  perceive  mathematical  relationships,  designed 
primarily  for  selecting  students  for  graduate  school. 

Leadership  Opinion  Questionnaire.  Designed  as  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  leadership  dimensions  of  Consideration  and 
Structure . 

VJIjVJ  Personal  Attitude  Inventory.  A  self-report, 
forced-choice  format  attitude  inventory  with  six  subscales t 

t 

(1)  Emotional  stability;  (2)  Friendliness;  (3)  Aggres¬ 
siveness;  (4)  Humility  and  Insight;  (5)  Reliability; 

(6)  Supervisory  Style. 

WLW  Analysis  of  Personal  Values.  A  test  designed  to 
provide  data  for  discussion  in  counseling  or  personal 
development  efforts.  Value  scales  include;  (1)  Theo¬ 
retical;  (2)  Practical-economic;  (3)  Social;  (4)  Personal 
Fov/er;  (5)  Aesthetic;  and  (6)  Religious. 

'.JLVJ  Personal  Classification  Test.  A  short  (ten 
minutes)  intelligence  test  originally  designed  for  use 
with  business  executives.  The  test  consists  of  thirty-five 
multiple-choice  items. 
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Exorcises 

Candidate  Nomination  Problem.  In  this  task,  six 
assessees  assume  the  roles  of  members  of  a  selection  com¬ 
mittee  to  provide  the  vice-president  of  personnel  with  a 
best  to  least  rank  order  listing  of  candidates  for  a 
personnel  manager's  job.  Each  assessee  has  five  minutes 
in  which  to  present  information  about  a  candidate  to  the 
other  five  committee  members.  Following  the  presentation 
of  all  candidates,  the  group  is  asked  to  arrive  at  a 
unanimous  rank  order  list  of  the  candidates.  The  group 
is  allowed  fifty  minutes  for  discussion  and  consensus  on 
the  rank  order. 

Case  Study  Problem.  On  the  first  day  of  assessment, 

‘  -  -  -  "  , 

assessees  are  given  a  business  case  study  problem  for 
their  written  solutions.  They  must  decide  whether  to 
continue  to  operate  a  business  or  sell  it  to  another, 
willing  firm.  The  assessment  staff  then  divides  assessees 
into  six-person  groups,  assuring  that  both  alternative 
solutions  are  represented.  On  the  second  day  of  assess¬ 
ment,  these  groups  will  be  instructed  to  reach  consensus 
on  the  issue,  in  fifty  minutes. 

Manufacturing  Exercise.  In  this  exercise,  six  assess¬ 
ees  are  instructed  to  operate  a  company  that  is  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  token  products.  Assessees 
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choose  roles  among  themselves  (sales,  manufacturing,  ac¬ 
counting,  etc.)  Participants  have  100  minutes  during 
which  to  plan  their  product  mix,  manufacture,  and  sell 
their  products.  Throughout  the  exercise,  the  price  of 
raw  materials  fluctuates,  as  do  the  selling  prices  of  the 
products.  Additionally,  various  communications  are  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  group  that  introduce  minor  crises  or  require 
some  other  actions. 

Speaking  Assignment.  Assessees  prepare  and  deliver  a 
five-minute  presentation  based  upon  their  selection  from 
a  number  of  business  journal  articles. 


APPENDIX  Ci  Interview  Guide 

How  did  your  assessment  center  come  about?  That  is, 
whose  idea  was  it?  Where  did  the  idea  come  from? 

YJhat  specifically  were  your  goals  for  the  assessment 
center  when  you  decided  to  implement  it?  What  did 
you  hope  the  assessment  center  would  accomplish? 

Could  you  rank  order  those  goals  in  terms  of  their 
importance  to  you? 

Have  these  goals  changed  at  all  since  the  center  has 
become  operational?  Have  you  added  or  taken  away 
any  goals?  Have  your  priorities  for  these  goals 
changed?  That  is,  would  you  rank  order  them  today 
in  the  same  order  as  when  the  center  was  first 
established? 

IF  ACCEPTABILITY  TO  EXTERNAL  AGENCIES,  OR  STATUS 
AMONG  PEER  ORGANIZATIONS  WAS  IDENTIFIED  AS  A  GOAL— 

Is  your  assessment  center  meeting  this  (these)  goal(s) 
What  would  be  the  effects  on  if  the  assess¬ 

ment  center  were  to  go  out  of  existence? 

What  would  be  the  effects  on  individuals  responsible 
for  the  center  if  it  were  to  go  out  of  existence? 


Would  people  lose  their  jobs?  Would  subunit  budgets 
be  cut?  Would  people  quit? 


APPENDIX  D.  Rating  Form 


Figure  3  is  an  example  of  the  firm's  confidential 
rating  form. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 

SUMMARY  EVALUATION  OF  POTENTIAL 

V _ _ _ J 


NAME 

POSITION 


SALAKY  GRADE  11 
OFFICE/REGION 


EMPLOYEE  NUMBER  ^ 
DATE  OF  LAST  PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION 

MOBILITY  0  YES  □  NO 
DEPARTMENT  Old  YJ 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBER  (leave  blank) 


■ 

■Ha 

L  _  J 

■  ■ 

1 

tmm 

OVERALL  PERFORMANCE  ON  PRESENT  JOB 


PROFI. 


mCH  MINIMUM 
CIENCY  —  A  trainee  or  a 
person  with  some  time  on 
the  job  who  is  making  min 
irn^i  progress. 


qQ 


QUALIFYING  —  Per 
forming  beyond  minimal 
level,  approaching  hut  not 
yet  at  foil  proficiency 


'Hi 


P  I _ HJ  PROFICIENT  —  Per 

forming  in  a  fully  acceptable 
(but  not  distinguished)  way 
in  all  aspects  of  the  job. 


O. 


S  ! _ _l  SUPERIOR  —  Pei 

forming  significantly  beyond 
basic  proficiency  but  short  of 
outstanding  performance. 


O  CZ]  OUTSTANDING 
Providing  highest  contrit 
tion  that  can  be  made  * 
this  job.  Top  performance. 


CURRENT  STATUS  OF  PROMOTABIUTY 


P  [  }  Recommended  now  for  these  positions: 

*  r  }  *)  Remain  on  Current  jpb 

| - 1  Promctoble  after  further  development  to  these 

D  |_  1  positions: 

N  |  ]  Decision  deferred  due  to  newness  on  job 

j - 1  Present  placement  inappropriate — could  be 

X  1 _ |  better  utilized  in: 

EXPL  ANATION  OF  PROMOTABIUTY  STATUS 


f  s  HMATE  OF  I  ONGER  RANGE  POTENTIAL 

I j  '-r  .  i.i's  p.)l-  nti.il  for  handling  higher  responsibility  is- 


c>  (/V  l  irmtod 

V-«  '•  I./ 


5  F  .  J  (Vvi; 


sion  I  evel 


n  (Vpartme 


n 


part  men  f  Level  I  i _ I  Off*cer  Level 


Mirren:? 

lv*e  j 

Personnel  Concurrence 

Date 

'  '' 

i - — - - - - - - 

•  / 

i 


APPENDIX  E.  Survey  Questionnaire 


This  Appendix  contains  the  item  stems  of  the  con¬ 
fidential  mail  survey  of  assessees.  The  scales  used  in 
the  present  research  (items  and  response  alternatives) 
are  defined  in  Appendix  F. 

General  Reactions  to  Assessment  Center 


1.  How  accurately  do  you  feel  your  performance  at  the 
Assessment  Center  reflected  the  way  you  perform  in 
"real  life"  situations? 

2.  At  the  time  you  were  assessed,  v/hat  was  your  under¬ 
standing  of  the  purpose  of  the  Assessment  Center? 

3.  In  your  opinion,  what  should  be  the  purpose  of  the 
Assessment  Center? 

4.  Would  your  performance  in  the  Center  have  been  dif¬ 
ferent  if  you  had  more  information  about  its  purpos 

5.  My  performance  during  the  Assessment  Center  was  im¬ 
paired  by  feelings  of  stress  or  tension  created  by 
the  Assessment  process. 

6.  My  performance  during  the  Assessment  Center  was  im¬ 
paired  by  feelings  of  stress  or  tension  created  by 
situations  at  home  or  on  the  job. 


Evaluation  of  Feedback 


7.  What  type  of  feedback  did  you  receive? 

8.  My  feedback  included  developmental  recommendations. 


AD-AQ90  795 
UNCLASSIFIED 


AIR  FORCE  INST  OF  TECH  WRlGHT-PATTERSON  AFB  OH  F/G  5/10 
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9.  Did  the  feedback  information  include  some  of  the 

numerical  scores  or  ratings  you  received  during  assess¬ 
ment? 

10.  How  was  the  feedback  presented? 

11.  If  feedback  was  presented  orally,  were  you  allowed  to 
take  notes? 

12.  Were  you  allowed  to  keep  a  written  copy  of  the  feedback 
report? 

13.  At  what  time  was  a  formal  feedback  session  held? 

14.  Who  was  present  during  the  formal  feedback  session? 

15.  Did  you  like  having  your  supervisor  present  in  the 
feedback  session? 

16.  Did  your  supervisor  participate  in  the  feedback 
session? 

1?.  Did  your  supervisor's  presence  inhibit  your  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  feedback  session? 

18.  Did  you  like  having  individuals  other  than  your 

supervisor  or  the  person  providing  feedback  present 
during  the  session?  * 

19.  Did  the  presence  of  individuals  other  than  your 
supervisor  or  the  person  presenting  feedback  inhibit 
your  participation  in  the  session? 

20.  I  feel  the  following  persons  should  be  present  for 
the  feedback  session. 

21.  Were  you  asked  to  write  or  fill  out  a  critique  of  the 
Assessment  Center  program? 


22.  Prior  to  receiving  feedback  I  was  asked  to 

1.  think  about  my  future  plans  and  goals. 

2.  write  down  my  future  plans  and  goals  and 
make  them  available  to  the  person  giving 
feedback. 
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23.  While  receiving  feedback  I  was 

1.  asked  to  present  my  future  career  plans 
and  goals. 

2.  asked  questions  concerning  my  future  career 
plans  and  goals. 

3.  asked  questions  related  to  my  understanding 
of  the  information  being  presented  during 
feedback . 

4.  asked  to  give  ray  opinion  of  how  I  performed. 

5.  asked  to  give  my  opinion  of  why  I  performed 
the  way  I  did. 

6.  allowed  to  take  notes. 

7.  given  a  written  feedback  report  to  keep. 

8.  informed  of  Center  numerical  scores  or 
ratings. 

24.  List  three  dimensions  (e.  g. ,  skills,  traits,  vari-  , 
ables,  etc.)  which  were  mentioned  as  strong  points  in 
your  feedback  session. 

25.  List  three  dimensions  (e.  g. ,  skills,  traits,  vari¬ 
ables,  etc.)  which  were  mentioned  as  weak  points  in 
your  feedback  session. 

26.  Considering  the  results  (e,.g.,  ratings,  recommenda¬ 
tions,  decisions)  how  well  do  you  think  you  did  in 
the  Assessment  Center? 

27.  Were  the  evaluations  of  your  performance  presented 
at  feedback  consistent  with  your  self-evaluations 
of  performance? 

28.  ’Were  your  behaviors  in  the  Assessment  Center  consistent 
with  what  they  would  have  been  in  real  life? 

29.  How  would  you  rate  the  overall  content  of  the  feedback 
presented? 

30.  How  would  you  rate  the  way  in  which  the  feedback 
information  was  presented  during  the  session? 

31.  How  satisfied  were  you  with  your  Assessement  Center 
feedback  session? 

32.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  result  (e.  g.,  ratings, 
recommendations,  decisions)  of  your  Assessment  Center 
experience?  ' 


Value  of  Assessment  Center  Experience 


33.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  the  Assessment  Center 
provided  you  with  a  greater  awareness  of  your  own 
abilities? 

34.  How  much  help  do  you  believe  the  Center  experience 
has  been  or  will  be  in  planning  your  personal  self¬ 
development? 

35*  To  what  extent  did  you  find  the  developmental  recom¬ 
mendations  useful  in  formulating  career  plans? 

36.  I  feel  my  Assessment  Center  experience  had  a  positive 
effect  on  me  personally  (i.  e.,  in  terms  of  self- 
image,  motivation,  etc.). 

37.  I  feel  my  Assessment  Center  experience  had  a  positive 
effect  on  my  career  (i.  e.,  in  terms  of  promotions, 
salary  increases,  etc.). 

38.  I  feel  the  Assessment  Center  provided  valuable 
information  to  aid  in  my  own  personal  development. 

39.  I  started  a  self  or  career  development  program  as  a 
result  of  my  Assessment  Center  experience. 

« 

40.  In  deciding  to  make  further  changes  in  your  career 
plans,  how  much  weight  would  you  place  on  the  results 
of  your  performance  in  the  Assessment  Center? 

41.  I Jteel  the  Assessment  Center  program  is  a  valuable 
tool  for  motivating  participants  to  improve  in  the 
skills  required  by  their  job. 

42.  I  feel  my  supervisor  plays  a  strong  positive  role 

in  the  successful  implementation  of  my  developmental 
plans  and  programs. 

43.  My  Assessment  Center  experience  has  resulted  in  the 
following. 

1.  A  better  understanding  of  personal  abilities. 

2.  A  better  understanding  of  my  potential 
in  the  company. 

3.  A  better  understanding  of  my  chances  for 
promotion. 

4.  A  closer  bond  with  other  management  or 
supervisory  personnel. 


5.  A  short-term  increase  in  my  motivation. 

6.  A  long-term  increase  in  my  motivation, 

?.  A  short-term  effort  to  improve  in  my  weaker 
skill  areas. 

8.  A  long-term  effort  to  improve  in  my  weaker 
skill  areas. 

9.  A  short-term  effort  to  develop  my  strengths. 

10.  A  long-term  effort  to  develop  my  strengths. 

11.  A  new  committment  to  my  organization. 

12.  Other  (please  specify) 

Considering  everything,  how  would  you  rate  your  over¬ 
all  feelings  about  your  employment  situation  at  the 
present  time? 

VJhat  effect  do  you  feel  your  Assessment  Center  per¬ 
formance,  as  rated  by  the  assessors,  has  had  on  your 
current  employment  situation? 


APPENDIX  F.  Scale  Questions 


Goal  of  Employee  Development 
8.  My  feedback  included  developmental  recommendations. 


1.  I  did  not  receive  feedback.  4# 

2 .  No .  1  4# 

3.  Uncertain.  18# 

4.  Yes.  63# 

34.  How  much  help  do  you  believe  the  Center  experience 
has  been  or  will  be  in  planning  your  personal  self¬ 
development? 

1.  Of  no  use.  7 # 

2.  Little  help.  30 # 

3.  Moderate  help.  37# 

4.  Above  average  help.  19 # 

5.  Extremely  helpful.  5$ 


38.  I  feel  the  Assessment  Center  provided  valuable 

information  to  aid  in  my  own  personal  development. 

1.  Strongly  disagree.  5# 

2.  Disagree.  23 # 

3.  Neither  disagree  or  agree.  30# 

4.  Agree.  34# 

5.  Strongly  agree.  6# 


39.  I  started  a  self  or  career  development  program  as  a 
result  of  my  Assessment  Center  experience. 

1.  Yes.  24# 

2.  No.  75# 


43. 


My  Assessment  Center  experience  has  resulted  in  the 
following. 


UNCERTAIN 

NO 

YES 

7'. 

A  short-term  effort 
to  improve  in  my 
weaker  skill  areas. 

15# 

44# 

40# 

8. 

A  long-term  effort  to 
improve  in  my  weaker 
skill  areas. 

21# 

33# 

44# 

9. 

A  short-term  effort 
to  develop  my 
strengths. 

12# 

47# 

39# 

89 


10 


A  long-term  effort 
to  develop  my 
strengths. 
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20$  35$  44 % 


Goal  of  Identifying  Appropriate  Career  Paths 


35*  To  what  extent  did  you  find  the  developmental  recom¬ 
mendations  useful  in  formulating  career  plans? 


1.  No  developmental  recommends-  13$ 

tions  were  given. 

2.  Not  at  all.  12 $ 

3.  To  a  limited  extent.  44$ 

4.  Uncertain,  11$ 

5.  To  a  considerable  extent.  15$ 

6.  To  a  great  extent.  3$ 

40.  In  deciding  to  make  further  changes  in  your  career 

plans,  how  much  weight  would  you  place  on  the  results 
of  your  performance  in  the  Assessment  Center? 

1.  No  weight  at  all.  18$ 

2.  Little  weight.  30$ 

3.  Moderate  weight.  30$ 

4.  Above  average  weight.  16$ 

5.  Significant  weight.  4$ 


Goal  of  Providing  Feedback  to  Employees 
3.  My  feedback  included  developmental  recommendations. 


1.  I  did  not  receive  feedback,  4$ 

2 .  No .  14$ 

3.  Uncertain.  18$ 

4.  Yes.  63$ 

31.  Now  satisfied  were  you  with  your  Assessment^ Center 
feedback  session? 

1.  A  formal  feedback  session  16$ 

was  not  held. 

2.  Very  dissatisfied.  4$ 

3.  Dissatisfied  20$ 

4.  Uncertain.  12$ 

5.  Satisfied.  34$ 

6.  Very  satisfied.  14$ 
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33*  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  the  Assessment  Center  pro¬ 
vided  you  with  a  greater  awareness  of  your  own  abili¬ 
ties? 


1. 

Not  at  all. 

13/ 

2. 

To  a  limited  extent. 

4  3# 

3. 

Uncertain. 

10/ 

4. 

To  a  considerable  extent. 

31/ 

5. 

To  a  great  extent. 

2/ 

43.  r.!y  Assessment  Center  experience  has  resulted  in  the 
following. 

1.  A  better  understanding  of 
personal  abilities. 


a. 

Uncertain 

16/ 

b. 

No 

28 / 

c. 

Yes 

54-/* 

Goal  of  Being  a  Stressful  Experience 


5.  My  performance  during  the  Assessment  Center  was  im¬ 
paired  by  feelings  of  stress  or  tension  created  by 
the  Assessment  process. 


1. 

Strongly  agree. 

2/ 

2. 

Agree . 

22/  . 

3- 

Neither  disagree  or  agree. 

19/°  - 

4. 

Disagree. 

39/ 

5. 

Strongly  disagree. 

16/ 

* 


APPENDIX  G.  Supplementary  Tables 


TABLE  18 


Multiple  Regression  Summary 
for  the  Criterion  of  Present  Grade 


Variable 

B 

r 

16  PP,  Q3 

-.27 

o 

• 

i 

WLW  Values,  Practical 

.33 

.26 

Miller  Analogies  Test 

.24 

.20 
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